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CRUISING ON PUGET SOUND. 





‘Tacoma, Mount Rainier, the big Saw-Mills, 
Victoria and Seattle. 





= 





, etched on the cold yellow sky iu the north. As our boat 


Extracts from “Puget Sound,’’ by H. H., in Atlantic Monthly for | 


February. 
The town of Tacoma is at the head of Admiralty 
Inlet. It is half on, half under, bluffs so steep, that 
dadder-like stairways are built to scale them. It fronts 


and isthmuses of forest lands. Its south horizon is 
<left by the majestic snow dome of Mount Rainier. In 
the west and northwest lie the long Olympic ranges, 
also snow topped. No town on the Sound commands 


glided out into the silént, dusky vistes of forest and 
sea, in the deepehing darkness, this network of cross- 
ing and countercrossing lines on the sky seemed. to 
have mysterious significance, as if they might belong 
to wu system of preternatural triangulation, wrought 
by powers of the air, whose colossal beacon we had just 
seen extinguished. 

Next morning, at four o’clock, from our stateroom 


| windows (this plural should be émphasized ; for there 
east and south. To the east its outlook is over seas | 


such sunrises and sunsets on snowy peaks and stretches | 


of sea. 
We reached Tacoma at five o’clock in the afternoon. 
Mount Rainier then was. 
solid white. It loomed up 
dike a citadel of ice nearly | 
three miles high in the air. 
In less than an hour it had 
turned from solid white to 
solid gold. The process 
seemed preternatural. In 
many years’ familiar know]- 
edge of all the wonders 
which sunrise and sunset 
can work on peaks in the 
Rocky Mountain ranges, I 
had never seen any such 
effect. It was as if the col- 
or came from within, and 
not from without ; as if the 
mighty bulwark were being 





tral fires. Still more slowly 
than it had changed from 
snow white to gleaming 
gold, itchanged again from 
the gleaming gold to a lu- 
minous red, like that of live 
coals. This fiery glow was 
broken, here and there, by 
irregular. spaces of a vivid 
dark wine color, wherever 
rocky ledges cropped ont. 
The spectacle was so solemn 
that it was impossible to 
divest one’s self of a certain 
sense of awe. The glow grew hotter and hotter, 
until it seemed as if fire must burst from it. The 
whole mountain seemed translucent and quivering 
with heat. The long northern twilight deepened, 
but the mountain did not change, unless it were 
to burn even more fierily in the dimmer light. At last 
pale ember tints began to creep upward from the base 
of the peaks, very slowly—as a burning coal cools 
when it falls into.a bed of warm ashes. _ These tints 
grew gray, blue, and finally faded into the true ashy 
tint of cold embers; gradually they spread over the 
whole surface of the mountain. At-the top, a flicker 
of the red lingered long, heightening still more the sug- 
gestion of slowly cooling fires. The- outcropping 
ledges faded from their vivid wine color to a pale blue, 
the exact shade of shadows on dead embers ; and this 
also heightened peed omadng the ashy tint. on the rest 
ofthe mountain. . 

Two brigs lay’ at re in the Tacoma harbor. 
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a pale green sky ; 





are not to be found on many waters steamboats which 
contain staterooms with two windows and double beds, 
such as are to be found on Puget Sound)—next morn- 
ing, from our stateroom windows, at four o’clock, we 
looked out on one of the characteristic Puget Sound 
pictures. It glided past, changing each second : ter- 
races and peaks of mountain and cloud ; amber against 
domes and lines of dark fir forest, a 





DISTANT VIEW OF MOUNT TACOMA. 
From a painting in the possession of Thos, F. Oakes, Esq., of New York. 


hair line of gold edging each one to the east ; here and 
there a roof or a chimney among the trees; wooded 
islands sailing into and out of sight in a twinkling, 
their shadows trailing purple on the water ; a cluster 
of white houses close on the shore ; boats drawn up ; 
the tide out, and a stretch of shingle sparkling wet ; a 
beach wall of tall firs a few rods back ; a boat palling 
over from another dusky shore, opposite and. near ; 
sun’s rays stealing up ahead of the sun, flashing on the 
pboatman’s oars and lighting up every window in the 
hamlet. Our boat swung round and in, and halted ; 
@ man leaped ashore. The silence was so absolute that 
the commonest act or motion seemed stealthy. As the 
boat backed ont of the inlet, the sun rose from behind 
@ fir forest, and flashed every one of the spear tops into 
a sort of sudden presenting of arms along.the whole 
sky-line. It was not full sunrise yet in the inlet ; but 
once out in the wider sea, we swept into broad light. 

In the distance a steamboat and a brig were sailing 
side by side. The brig took rank with nature at onee: 








ao sign of effort about her motion ; only a little carl of 
white water at her bows, like a quiet, satisfied chuckle. 
For one second her masts cut across the great dome of 
Mount Rainier, and reaching half way to its top, seemed 
suddenly to shoot towards the sky. The whole picture— 
landing, departure, dawn, sunrise—all was over and 
past in less time than its telling takes.. The swift 
beauty of these moments is only an average succession 
of average moments of which hours are made up, when 
one sails on Puget Sound. 

Our next stop was at Port Gamble. To reach it, we 
had sailed twenty-four miles ; yet by a road across the 
promontory it was only eleven miles away from our 
sunrise halting-place, so much do the winding water 


roads double on themselves. Port Gamble is, like most _ 


of the Puget Sound towns, simply a saw-mill village. 
It has a population of four hundred people, every man ° 


of whom is at work in, or in connection with, the lam- | 


ber mills. The village is 
only a clearing in the shore 
side of the forest: rough 
little houses, painted white, 
with. here and there a 
flower garden. On the 
wharf sut a handsome In- 
dian woman. Her face was 
more Egyptian than Indian, 
and, with its level eye- 


strongly moulded mouth 
and chin, would have done 
, DO discredit to a priestess 
on the Nile. She was one 
of the British Columbia 
Indians; free to come and 
go where she pleased. The 
captain of our boat knew 
her, and said she was very 
‘swell off ;” her husband 
worked in the lumber mills. 
“‘She’s a British subject, 
you see,” he added. ‘There 
can’t anybody molest her, ’s 
long’s she behaves herself. 
The British Columbia. In- 
dians are a good lot, gen- 
erally.” 
‘¢Yes,’’ I replied. . 


treated its Indians better 
than we have ours.’’ 
‘‘That’s so,” said the captain emphatically. ‘They. 
don’t deceive ’em, in the first place, nor plunder ’em, 
in the second place.” 
The air was resonant with shrill ontiintll noises. 
Lurid smoke, like that from smelting works, poured up 


from the fires. The mill iteelf was a deafening, blind- © 


ing, terrifying storm of machinery: saws by dozens, 
upright, horizontal, circular, whirring and whizzing on 
all sides; great logs, sixty, a hundred feet long, being 
hauled up, dripping, out of the water, three at a time, 
by fierce clanking chains, slid into grooves, turned, 
hung, drawn, and quartered, driven from one end of 
the building to the other like lightning—a whole tree 


slaughtered, made into planks, laths, staves, blocks, 


shavings and sawdust, in the twinkling of an eye. 
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ming up t 
ot keep pace with the mill. Such waste of tons of 
one’s heart ache, thinking of the cities full 


Dg shivering and freezing every winter. 


dntervals, a few seconds apart, through an opening in 

the floor, opened its jaws, seized a log, and turned it 

‘Over ; then sank again ont of sight, till the next log 
was ready for turning. There'was a fierce and vindic- 
_ tive expression in the intermittent action of this autom- 
-aton, which made it seem like a sentient aod malig- 
“nant demon, rather than a machine. 

_. Sitting with his face sheltered behind a large pane of 
glass, which was mounted like a screen, sat a man 
\ Sharpening saws on a big iron wheel, driven by steam. 
‘The wheel revolved so swiftly that volleys of blazing 
sparks flew right and left frem the saw teeth. Perhaps 

' nothing could give a stronger impression of the 
©” amount of force expended in the mill than the fact that 
'_ this saw sharpener and his lightning wheel never rest 
while the mill is going. 

_ Shutting one’s eyes and listening attentively to the 
whirring din, one perceived myriads of tine upper violin 
_, ‘notes in it, and now and then a splendid bass chord, as 

- of giant violoncello; again, thuds of heavy logs would 

, @rash in among the finer metallic sounds, till the sound 
seemed like the outburst of a colossal discordant 
orchestra. ‘ 

Outside the mill were huge booms of logs floating in 
the water. One might walk over acrés of them. They 
had all come from distant forests on the Sound. The 
mill companies are too shrewd to cut their own timber, 
in the, vicinity of the mills, yet the company to which 
this mill belongs is said to own a quarter of a million 
» eres of solid forest; but at present they buy all their 
~ logs, most of them from men who cut them under the 
Timber Act. 

The wharves were lined with ships waiting to carry 
the lumber away. The ships themselves, many of them, 
had been built on the Sound, at Port Townsend and 
Other ports. Their masts, a hundred feet tall, without 

_ knot or blemish, had come from the same forests which 
' had supplied the planks now being stowed ignomini- 


be '_ pusly away in their holds. It was a marvelous sight to 


see the loading. Each ship was packed many tiers 
deep with lumber; the hold filled in solid, and the deck 
piled high. The planks were lifted by a derrick, on 
the wharf, and shot down, sliding, to the deck. 

Af the raie trees are being cut down, and lumber 
shipped away from this region, it is a comparatively 
simple calculation to reckou how long it will take to 
strip the country bare. England, France, Australia, 
China, Japan, and even the Sandwich Islands, are using 
Oregon and Washington pine and fir. The Pacitic 
coast of South America uses little else. Euthusiastic 
statisticians publish estimates of the vast amounts of 
standing timber ; showing, for instance, that the tim- 
ber now standing in Washington Territory alone is 
equal to the consumption of the whole United States 
during the last hundred vears. To the unthinking 
American this seems a sufficient ground for dismiss- 
ing all anxiety on the subject; and he does not 
pause to establish apy connection in his mind between 
this statement and the fact that the mills on Puget 
Sound, when all at work, have a cutting capacity of 
three hundred millions of feet a year, three of them cut- 
ting over.a hundred thousand feet a day each, anda 
fourth being put intv condition to cut two hundred 
thousand. Americans are often reproached, and justly, 
for their lack of reverence for the past ; there seems 
‘even a greater dishonor in their lack of sense of respon- 
sibility for the future. 

Leaving Port Gamble, we sailed straight into a cloud 
‘Of silver radiances ; fog banks, sifted and shot through 

_ by sun’s rays. Ceaselessly shifting and illumining, re- 
treating and advancing, they wrapped us in a new 
~. world, almost more beautiful than that from which 
_ they shut us out. Now and then, a weird shape glided 
past, with warning cries: a steamboat, or a big log boom 


sawdust and. bits of wood, but they: 





tain a million feet of lumber. The logs, being all 
barked, are yellow and glistening ; and as the boom 
sways and curves on the water, the whole surface of it 
shines like a floor of fluted gold. 

At Port Ludlow, another suw-mill town, we stopped 
opposite a huge water tank, which stood on posts some 
fifteen or twenty feet high, close to the shore. It was 
a beautiful instance of Nature’s readiness to adopt and 
beautify the barest and baldest things. This rough 
board tank, just as it stood, dripping water at every 
crevice, would have been an ornament fo any conser- 
vatory in the land. From every joint waved grasses 
and vines ; they hung over, nodded and blew into tan- 
gles with each breeze. The cross-beams were covered 
with green moss, and from each side there hung out 
plants in blossom: yellow and purple asters, a tall spike 
of red fireweed in one corner, and myriads of fine white 
flowers whose name I did not know. Ss 

Before ten o’clock We had reached Port Townsend. 
Entering its harbor, we sailed through the fog wall as 
though dividing folds of curtains at a doorway. ‘ Never 
a fog in Port Townsend Harbor,” is a saying on the Sound. 
The town lies on high bluffs, and a prettier village 
could not be found. We jumped ashore, took a car- 
riage, and saw all of the town which could be seen in 
fifteen minutes’ rapid driving. The houses are wooden, 
chiefly white, but are bowered in roses and hofiey- 
suckles. The white honeysuckie is indigenous to the 
region and grows with a luxuriance incredible to those 
who know it only as a cultivated exotic. It was no 
rare sight here to see a cottage with one side covered, 
from eaves to ground, by a matted wall of the fragrant 
blossoms. Port Townsend is a military post, and an 
air of orderly precision seems to pervade the whole 
place. The off-look over the Sound is grand: on the 
one hand the Olympic Mountains, and bn the other, 
Mount Baker and its ranges ; between these, countless 
vistas of inlet and island and promontory. 

There could be nowhere in the world a sharper tran- 
sition, in a day’s journey, than that which we made in 
going from Victoria to Seattle. Seattle is twenty-seven 
years old by the calendar, but by record of actual life 
only six, so that it ha’ all the bustle and stir of a new 
American town. One can fancy a Victoria citizen being 
stunned and bewildered on'landing at Seattle. Its six 
thousand people are all aswarm; streets being graded, 
houses going up,-wharves building, steamers loading 
with coal, and yet blackberry vines, stumps and wild 
brakes are to be seen in half the streets. 

The town lies on and among high terraces, rising 
steeply from the shores of the Sound. It fronts west, 
and has on its distant western horizon the same grand 
Olympic Mountains which Victoria sees to the south. 
Between it and them stretch zigzag shores, wooded to 
the water’s edge, and broken by high cliffs and bold 
promontories. It is rich in other waters, also, having 
bebind it, only two miles away, Union Lake, eight 
miles long and two wide, connected by a portage of 
six hundred feet with Washington Lake, which is 
twenty-eight miles long and from two to ten wide. 
These lakes are surrounded by wooded uplands of good 
soil. When Seattle is arich commercial city, a termi- 
nus of the Northern Pacific Railroad, these uplands 
will be the place where Seattle fortunes will be spent 
in building villas. Already land on these forest ridges 
commands fifteen hundred dollars an acre; and the 
charter is granted fora horse-car route, many miles 
out into what is now unbroken wilderness. Seattle-has 
a university, with three hundred pupils, boys and girls; 
and a Catholic hospital, to which our driver paid a 
warm tribute, exclaiming, ‘‘ Those Catholic sisters are 
the women I want to have take care of me when I’m 
sick. They take care of everybody all alike. If a fel- 
low’s got money, he must pay; but if hasn’t got a cent, 
they’ll take just as good care of him, all the same.” 

A large part of the present and prospective wealth 
of Seattle is in coal mines. The principal ones lie 
twenty miles southeast of the town, in the appropri- 
ately named village of Newcastle, to which a narrow 
gauge railroad runs out, through a lane of wild syrin- 
ga, spireea, black alder, pines and firs. It was likea 
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foliage. Linnea vines hung in wreaths and white clover 
in drifts over the edges and sides of the railroad cuts; 
so tropical a luxuriance of growth comes even in these 
northern latitudes from their solid half year of rain. 

Oar last Puget Sound day was made memorable by 
the sight of a sunrise on Mount Rainier. At quarter - 
before four o'clock the distant south horizon of Tacoma 
was shut out by walls of rose-colored clouds. -These 
presently opened, floated off, and disclosed Mount Rain- 
ier, its eastern slope rose red, ite western pale blue. 
One white cloud lingered at the summit, blowing like a 
pennant, to the west; the rose red changed to gold— 
gold which seemed molten, as it streamed slowly down 
the mountain side; then it changed back to rose red 
again, as the sky grew yellower and yellower; next, 
three oval barges of gold swam out in the east, asif the 
sun were coming by sea; ‘ the forest lines were black as 
night; the stretches of water, first silvery, then gray, 
then crossed with golden bars; then the sky,tarned to 
opaline lavender, the woods went blue, the water, 
blazed out red; a great column of light shot across 
from shore to shore; and the sun rose. On the instant, 
the whole mountain turned white again, calm and im- 
passive, as though it had had no share in the pagean- 
try of the last half hour. 

The Indian name of Mount Rainier was Tacoma: 
meaning, according to some, “snow mountain;” ac- 
cording to others, ‘‘heart food,” or “breast food.’” 
One catches a glimpse through the clumsy English 
phrase of a subtly beautiful idea, and a sentiment 
worthy of the mountain and of the reverential Indian 
nature. It is a shame to abandon the name. Retain- 
ing it for the town is a small atonement for stealing it 
from the mountain. There seems a perverse injustice 
in- substituting the names of wandering foreigners, 
however worthy, and however enterprising in discovery, 
for the old names born of love, and inspited by poetry 
we know not how many centuries ago; names sacred, 
moreover, as the only mementoes which, soon, will be 
left of a race that has died at our hands, 





AN ALMOST UNKNOWN PART OF DAKOTA, 


From the Winona (Minn.) Republican, Jan. 19th. 

Mr. ©. C. Pudor, of the engineering department of 
the Winona and St. Peter Railway, accompanied by & 
small party of gentlemen, has jus: returned from a win- 
ter camping tour through the unsurveyed lands lying 
between Aberdeen and the Missouri and along up 
that river north from Pierre. At a point 90 miles west 
of Aberdeen and 70 miles north of Pierre they came to 
the mouth of the Moreau River, emptying into the Mis- 
souri from the west. It flows through a broad and fer- 
tile valley, which is heavily wooded for a distance of 60 
miles from the mouth. On the Dakota side of the Mis- 
souri opposite the Moreau the Swan River empties into 
the former stream. Here they found the ranch of D. 
F. Curley, an old Custer scout, who has resided twenty- 
eight years among the Indians. He is well provided 
with stock, having sixty ponies and &s many cows. 
Being an intelligent man and well acquainted with 
the country, they induced him to join the party on 
their trip up the’Moreau and afterward up the Missouri 
to Boise Cache or ‘‘ Hidden Wood.” On their return 
they came down through Parker and Sully Counties 
from Swan River, and report the country over which 
they traveled as being exceptionally fine for agricul- 
tural purposes, rivaling any section of far-famed Da- 
kota yet opened up to settlement. At the mouth of 
Swan River, where the scout, Curley, is located, Mr. ~ 
Pudor reports a fine site for a town on a plateau over- 
looking the wooded valley of the Moreau. 


<--> 


‘“Wuar sort of a servant have you now?” inquired a 
lady of a friend that she was visiting. ‘Oh, splendid!” 
she replied; ‘‘he’s a Chinaman, and is so methodical 
in his habits that 1 know just what he is doing any 
hour in the day. He is now, probably, putting away 
the dishes and tidying up the kitchen. . Come andsee if . 
I’m right.” She led the way to the kitchen, quietly - 
opened the door, and there, in the middle of the floor, 








sat John Chinaman washing his feet in the dish-pan, _ 
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iver and Mountain Gears Viewed by Rall 
and Steamer. 
gp eG 
Correspondence of the N. y. Evening Post. 

Is there a much pleasanter hour for starting on 
_@ journey than nine A. M.?. I do not think there is, as 
the ‘“‘ Wide West” steams swiftly down the Willamette. 
A cigar, I find, lasts just a dozen miles, as we wheel 
almost imperceptibly out of the soft and still green of 
the Willamette into the bolder waters. of the broad 
Columbia, and touch at the prettiest town on its 
banks, Vancouver. How changeless the channel! 
There cannot be a more admirable river for 
steamboating. How changeful the scenery! The 
freaks and fancies of tourists have given charac- 
teristic names to much of it already, but much is 
nameless yet. Here we note—Mr. Knaggs, the recog- 
nized authority on the river, pointing them out— 
‘‘ Rooster Rock;” yonder again is Cape Horn, just 
after passing which, on the Oregon side, are beautiful 
falls down a cliff unnamed. They are nearly as majes- 
tic, and the volume of water must be greater, than 
Multonomah, 865 feet high, which we pass next. And 
so one sees along formation’ as strange as those 
named (Lone Rock, Castle 
Rock, Bridal Veil, etc., 
etc.), which suggest their 
own christening, like those 
sprite-like falls just before 
we enter the gap into the 
mountains, called’ the 
‘Emma, see!” from the 
exclamation a lady made 
to her friend on first observ- 
ing them. Many of these 
vast, lonely island-rocks 
must have been Indian 
bufial-grounds, lke the 
sombre, scaffold - crowned 
Death Island further on, 
which a score of years ago 
was covered with  dead- 
houses, and where yet re- 
mains conspicuous the se- 
pulture of some chief. 
THE RIVER AND ITS 

STEAMERS. 


I can scarcely realize, as 
I sit at noonday lunch, that 
the mighty river on which 
we are floating, and which 
drains an area of nearly 
400,000 square ‘miles, is 
the same water which at - 
the Little Blackfoot our 
horses trotted across two 
months ago, at the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains. Yet that sparkling little trout 
stream was the beginning of Clarke’s Fork, the great 
northern branch of the Columbia, as the Snake is its 
great southern branch. How many others—great 
streams all—the-Canoe, the Kootenai, the Spokane, 
the Okanagene, the Methow, Chelan, Euteatna, Wena- 
chee, Yakima, Walla Walla, Umatilla, John Day, Des 
Chutes, etc., etc.—have contributed to. swell the im- 
mense volume of wate? surging so resistlessly beneath 
us! Resistlessly, no. See, the battlements of- the 
mountains, so long aloof,:close suddenly and sternly 
together. There is no channel more, only a mass of 
waters piled upon one another, and a turmoil of angry 
spray, called from the mountains that create it the 
‘* Cascades.” We have sailed sixty-five miles from 
Portland. . We land at Bonneville, and take the train— 
not -of necessity, for, if we so mind, we can, after a 
portage of half_a dozen miles now, and another of fif- 
‘teen miles at The Dalles, sail nearly 340 miles further 
along this river and one of its branches, east as far as 
Lewiston, Idaho. These steamers are - excellently 
equipped and managed. For twenty years an acci- 
dent upon them has been unknown. Much of the 
credit for this. is undoubtedly due to admirable disci- 
pline, and much to ‘superior machinery and- the em- 
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these improvements could well be studied by managers 
of our high-pressure boats generally: for instance, the 
hydraulic steering apparatas, by which a lever is at 
will substituted for the wheel, and to great advantage. 
A child can move the lever either way, and on relaxing 
the grasp it at once locks itself and holds the rudders 
in any position, no matter how great the force of the 
water upon them, as long as: desired. A touch will 
move them again. No muscular force is necessary. 
Two men at the wheel could not do with a steamboat 
what this simple and faultless substitute does. The 
pilot by it has very much more control of the boat, can 
give it the wheel quicker and more powerfully, and in 
backing off from shore much time is saved, no slowing 
or stopping being necessary. -With this gear a boat 
can back wherever desirable just as well as go ahead. It 
has been adopted,on the Oregon and California Railroad 
Ferry with conspicuous success. On this ferry rudders 
are attached to both ends, and both are used in turn- 

ing. The saving in time is immense,. When winter 
comes those daya.of dense fog on all the waters in this 
region—fog and rain that comes after; days when the 
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| private team from The Dalles over a “ Star-route,” one 

of those southern Oregon mountain roads, Paniug” 
the warm springs on the Indian reservation, the ascent 
is so gradual as to be almost imperceptible from the . 
Tygh Valley to a high, broad plateau as level as a. 
billiard-table and thirty miles long. Like many of the 


most interesting localities in this region, it is un- 
named, and one might carve on one of the gigantic 
For, from 


Manzanitas the name “ Far-View Park.’’ 
any point on 


“That high table-land, far withdrawn,” 


one can see on & clear day the whole east and west 
length of the State of Oregon without glass. There is 
Tacoma’s enormous rounded dome, 14,360 feet high; 
Hood’s steeple peak, in striking contrast, 11,025 feet ; 
Baker, 11,100 feet; St. Helens, 9,750 feet; Adame, 
9,570 feet, and Jefferson, Thielson and the Three 
Sisters, lesser lights in the constellation of mountains. 
The figure is suggested because the view may be had 
by night as well as by day, they tell me, the atmos- 








run is over the hissing pathway through the impenetra- 





THE CASCADES OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 
~ From a painting presented to Henry Villard, Esq., by Citizens of Portland, Oregon. 


ble mist by sound; whistles echoing up and down the 
. long, rocky gateways of the big, lonely river; steering 
by compass only, and by calculations of the distance 
run from point to point by the time occupied—no time 
is that for tourists—this apparatus is often influential 
in preventing accidents. It was by it, and probably it 
would have been impossible without it, that four years 
ago Captain Troup (whose name, on account of the 
feat, might be spelt Trump) took the ‘‘ Harvest Queen”’ 
down The Datles.. ‘‘ Back her, John, if you love me!” 
he called down the speaking-tube as the iron jaws of 
the gap closed upon the devoted steamer, and, with re- 
versed wheel, both sides of the deck scraping fire from 
the aaqroming rocks, she passed through. 
THE NORTHERN SIERRA. 

In the cars I found a’ very intelligent gentleman who 
told me a great deal about the country we were pass- 
ing through. I produced. my map, but after. closely 
examining he bade me put it up, remarking that it 
was very inaccurate as regards topography and nomen- 
clature, hardly an Indian name being spelt correctly. 
He told me that the name of the mountains, **Cas- 
cades,’’ comes from the almost numberless waterfalls 
that tumble down their sides. They are really the 


phere is so clear. 
“RAIL AND RIVER. 


Pullman car. A manap- 
this country, and, on a 
camp-stool in ‘the reat, I 
sit under the sun, only half 
canopied, all the afternoon 
from 3.15, the time of leav- 
ing the Upper Cascades, 
until 6.30, the time of reach- 
ing The Dalles, a distance 


far too fast forme. Iam 
like the Sunday scholar: I 
want it sung slow, that I 
may take it in. I wish for 
more eyes, for while I am 
looking up the gigantic fir- 
crowned and fir-girded 
clifis on my left I am sure 
to miss some charming bit 
of water scenery offered for 
that moment only by the 
river on my right. This 
river, like the Hudson, will 
be ever traversed by ‘‘float- 


day. 
This railroad ride from 


the Cascades to The Dalles - 


is unequaled by anything I have yet seen on this remark- 
able journey; the pent-up river, raging in its con- 
tracted channel when we start, then stretching into ‘its 
magnificent expanse; the frightful excavations through 
which we pass, especially at tunnels Nos. 1 and 2; the 
misty mountains far above us, towering over our 
pigmy train; the nameless buttes deserving baptism, 
but the wind-driven river at their base, with its highest 
sprays powerless to give it. It is certainly the most 
stupendous scenery I have ever encountered, and, un- 
like most railroad scenery, well observed from the 
train. I crane my*neck over the side of the car to look 


far up the mountains, that in places.almost overhang . 


the ribbon of iron at their base. Cascades surpagsing 
Multonomah fall and pause and ‘cling and fall again, 
until from a sheer height of half a thousand feet they 
throw their wide, thin spray almost upon the track. I 
‘would like a touch of that pure shower-bath. How 


But I must return to my . 


preciates a Pullman car in / 


of fifty miles. The time is 
fifteen miles an hour, and_ - 
the sun is hot, but we go 


ing palaces” by night and — 
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Sierra ‘Nevadas, just ae Clarke's Fork is really the | 





zh which eal Mieeg thar Ore, 


Gabe dad gardens and orchards on these are 

- among the finest in the country. Wesee apple, pear 
‘and peach groves all’ along this Upper Cascade country. 

; Evening has been slowly stealing upon us, and wé 


~*~ te already in the tortuous approaches to The Dalles. 


The word is French and means “ gutters,’’ or “ gutter- 

like,” and it is descriptive. The river here is not as 
wide as our train is long. Nay, more, it is narrower 
. than its depth. For at tunnel No. 2 the river is known 
*~ to. be 200 feet deep, and at points in The Dalles it is not 
more than 180 feet wide. A woman could throw a 
stone across it; so that George Francis Train’s remark 
is literally trae: ‘‘The river is turned up on its edge 
and so run through.”’ Here the basalt cliffs are 1,800 
feet high. The-river is a rivulet beneath them. I 
thought at the Cascades they confined, but here they 
throttle it. It grows black and foams and struggles in 
enormous whirlpools, and leaps like a wild thing to 
break the barriers. All along these rocky banks 
Indians only are seen—and smelt. We stop at the 
Umatilla House for dinner, as a dessert. to which Mr. 
Barnes, the conductor of the train, who has made this 
half of the day most agreeable with the information he 
has found time now and then to give, shares with us 
his lunch of fruit. And such peaches! they measure 
just nine inches in circumference! 

In sight of The Dalles the last one of the trees fades 


away. Weare out of the rainy climate. Somewhere 


about here is the meeting of the winds. Indeed, was 
it my fancy that, back there on Wild Mountain, I 
saw the trees erect? For let me point out to you, as 
Captain Troup did to me, the phenomenon that during 
the earlier part of our ride to-day—say from Portland 
to the Lower Cascades—the trees, in the more exposed 
situations especially, bend down the river and toward 
the west. Indeed, on the eastern side of their trunks 
they are, in many of the highest localities, almost 
branchless, showing that the strong winds are toward 
the west. But during the latter part of the day, all our 


ride from the Cascades to The Dalles, they have inclined. 


to the east, and their western sides are bare.” The 
winds are fearful sometimes in their velocity, and these 
currents of air, powerful and of extensive,sweep, act- 
ing as it were back to back, their citadel in the heart 
of the Cascade Mountains, carry the secret of this mar- 
velous contrasted climate at both ends of a line, say 
$00 miles long, from Portland to Walla Walla. 

After The Dalles, the migratory sand-mounds. How 
singular they are! See how they move along the 
track, the tops of their great white billows cut into rip- 
ples and serrated by the swift wind, which is hearing 
their changeful drift yet further eastward. Sometimes 
they cover the track for miles with their long, heavy 
shrouds, worse for a train than snow, so that some- 
times trains used to be sand-bound. The constant at- 
tention of the Division Superintendent renders such 
delay very uncommon now. 

As the night comes down, so that even the twilight 
that tarries longer with us outside the car grows dim, 
the train pauses by a wide, smooth estuary grown up 
with clumps of willow.trees—a forest on the water! 
The still, clear green wavelets appear and disappear, 
and wind in and out amid this forest like a labyrinth. 
Upon their shadowy surface and under the cool foliage 
sport a flock of geese. What a pity all the dirty, dog- 
chased, degraded and desolate geese of the cities could 
not be transported here! They swam proudly away 
beneath their happy coverts. More bold by far, their 
wild cousin, which the other day I saw floating and 
feeding contentedly, surrounded by her brood, within a 
dozen paces of the track on Pend d’Oreille. _c. J. w. 


THE pride of Minneapolis druggists seems to have 
been much hurt by a young man who sold six 
of them a hundred dollars’ worth of his catarrh 
remedy, a mixture: which proved to be composed of 
damaged corn meal and common salt. In ventilating 
their griefs in The Chicago Pharmacist and Chemist 
the druggists describe the young man as wearing 
“a dark and heavy moustache,” adding, with an in- 





; Brace date Sete that “his conversation flows 





“Bat,” remonstrated the New Utrecht farmer, when 
the Dakota agricultarist had finished his description 
of enormous farms, big crops and corresponding profits, 
* but you only have a few weeks of farming weather; 
what do you do through the fall, winter and spring? 
During all that time your investment is lying idle.” 

“Stranger,” retorted the Dakota man with a look of 
commiseration, ‘‘strarnger, was you ever located in that 
neck o’ the woods?” 

The New Utrecht man admitted, for the sake of the 
argument, that he had never been in ‘‘them parts to 
speak of.” 

‘Have ye ever been anywhere to see farmin’ except 
down on your own bean patch?’’ demanded the Dakota 
man, following up his advantage. 

The New Utrecht man conceded that he hadn’t been 
about ‘‘as much as some.’’ 

“Well, I’ll put you on to the way in which we make 
money all the year round. Why, sir, last winter I sold 
the snow on my farm for what it cost me to fodder my 
stock! It’s true, sir. And worse than that, it was a 
finer quality of snow than anybody ever raised in that 
section before.” 

‘¢Didn’t it all fall at the same time?’’ asked the New 
Utrecht man, incredulously. ' 

“You bet it did,’’ replied the Dakota man. ‘ But 
the rest of ’em didn’t see any money in snow, and they 
just neglected the finest crop of snow that ever fell in 
that part of the country.’’ 

The New Utrecht man looked around in a mystified 
way. 

‘“You don’t mean to say that you have to cultivate 
snow up in that part of the country ?’’ he exclaimed. 

.“ You don’t exactly cultivate it, but you’ve got to 
weed it and give it water, haven’t you?” and ‘te re- 
garded the New Utrecht man with a glance of undis- 
guised disgust. ‘‘ You don’t suppose you can get any 
better crop of anything, unless you pay some attention 
to it, do you ?”’ 

‘What do you do in the spring ?”’ inquired the New 
Utrecht man, ignoring the last question. 

““We do business, sir,” retorted the Dakota man, 
loftily. ‘‘You may think it strange that men should do 
business at any season of the year, but we do more 
business in the spring than we do in a century. Last 
spring, sir, I sold enough mud off my farm to pay for 
all my seed wheat and leave me a margin for six or 
seven hundred head of stock besides. I tell you, we 
farm out in our region,’’ and the Dakota man stretched 
himself out and gazed benignly on the New Utrecht 
man. ; 

‘Must be a great country,’’ murmured the latter. 
“Do you have just as good luck in the fall as you ap- 
pear to have the balance of the year?’’ 

‘“‘ Stranger,”’ responded the Dakota man, rising de- 
liberately and shaking himself from head to foot; 
‘*stranger, the fall has always been my big harvest 
time. Then is really when I make my money. 


hate to give it away.’ But you have acted so like a 
perfect gentleman that I don’t. mind letting you in. 
Last fall I stole over 600 head of horses. Think of 
that for a one-season job! 
the cash.”’ 

‘I thought they hung men for stealing horses in that 
country?” said the New Utrecht man, backing away 
from his new acquaintance, with disfavor plainly 
planted on his face. 

“‘They used to,’’ replied the Dakota man, with a 
sigh for the good old times, ‘‘ and when they did that 
you could get some kind of a price for horses. But 
now everything is way down, and you have to take 
what you can get.”’ 

‘“Tsn’t there any punishateat for stealing horses 
now ?”’ persisted the New Utrecht man, who was trying 
to account to himself for the Dakota man being alive. 

‘Punishment! Well, you bet!’’ snorted the man 
from Dakota, “Punishment—well, I should smile. 
Punishment! Why, stranger, just on toward the latter 
end of last fallI sold enough tar and feathers that I 
had accumulated to build a white marble mansion and 


I was. 
in hopes you wouldn’t allude to it, stranger, because I 4° 


Stole ’em, sold ’em and got | 








_ A HUNTER’S DARING EXPLOIT, 


George Outhwart, a baffalo hunter on the jae ] 
not long ago had two of his horses stolen from his 
camp by Indians. George discovered bis loss, and, 


taking the train, followed them up, and in a few days 4 


came up with the band of Indians as they were going 
into camp. Carefully concealing himself behind a _ 
butte, he watched the Indians unsaddle their horses — 


and turn them loose to graze, among which he saw the — 
two horses which had a few days ago been stolen from 
him. Patiently he_watched until night came on, and 4 


as the Indiana feared no pursuit at so distant a day, 


they all rolled themselves up in their blankets around 


the fire and went to sleep. 


brave hunter was waiting for, and stealthily stealing 4 


from his hiding-place, he glided steadily down a coulee 


to near where the band of horses were feeding. At a 


last he reached his horses, and quickly lariating them, 
he singled out five more of the best horses in the herd, 


This was the moment our © 


7 
4 


and drove them out on the prairie and thence to his 4 


camp. In the morning, when -the Indians awoke from 


th 


their slambers, they were surprised to find that the ~~ 


stolen horses, which they had turned out in the herd 
the night before, were missing, and also that five more 


of the best ponies had accompanied them. George | 


soon reached his camp and is now the happy possessor 
of five more head of horses than before the raid by the 
Indians.— Yellowstone Journal. 


INDIANS IN ALASKA. 


A correspondent of the San Francisco Bulletin found 
the natives of Alaska exceedingly curious to see and to 
know. He thus describes their method of investigating 
and the rough ways by which the whites protected 
themselves. He says, ‘‘We experienced no trouble 
from the natives, except in the early part of the winter 
they would come and stand about our doors ahd win- 
dows and get in our way generally, so that they became 
@ nuisance. 

‘‘When the frost gathered on our windows they kept 
peep-holes open by licking the frost with their tongues. 
This we finally got rid of by making a strong decoction 
of cayenne pepper and painting the outside of the glass, 
80 that licking was not at all comfortable. 

‘<A few of the respectable ones were occasionally let 
into the house. If any of these did not behave them- 
selves, we treated them with very little ceremony, so 
that they soon became afraid of us, and were very civil. 

‘¢ At first some of them had the habit of opening the 
door and walking into the house as if they were its 
ownefs, and after a short time we got tired of this and 
put a few of them out, and by that means they have 
improved in their manners considerably. 

“There is very little fight in them, and they never 
stick together or stand up for each other. If you cuff 
one, the rest stand around and look on and laugh and 
say it is ‘Nakoomk’ (good), and the fellow getting 
chastised is ‘ Aseeruk’ (bad). 

“They are nof at all handsome, but then they are 
quite well for savages. The women wher young are 
much better looking than the men, but all are very 
dirty, and never dream of washing any part of their 
bodies. 

‘‘The men wear a large pair of bone buttons) like 
shirt-studs, in their under lips, and it gives them any- 
thing but a pleasant appearance. The women tattoo 
their chins, which they consider‘a great mark of beauty, 
but I cannot say that I agree with them on that point.’ 


Wurre Borrao hunters, it is stated, are having poor 
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success this winter, as most of the herds are north of | ; 


the Missouri on Milk River, in the Indian country, 
where only a few of the most daring hunters are willing 


to follow, on account of the risk of capture-and confis- 


cation of their robes, horses, Sen gn A 
Ging San 
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Brainerd, Minn., is 136 miles from St. Paul, 115 miles 
from Duluth and 137 miles from Red River. {tis the 
point of junction of the railroad from St. Paul with the 
trunk line from Duluth and also possesses the advan- 
tage of river communication. It is beautifully located 
on the east bank: of the Mississippi River, in a lovely 
forest of tall, straight pines. In building the business 
portion of the place the trees were necessarily cut 
down, but the residence part of Brainerd is built among 
the trees in charming groves, thus giving it a novel 
and pleasant appearance. 

The population in1880 was 2,109 and it has since in- 
creased to 5,000. The principal impetus to its devel- 
opment was given by locating the Northern Pacific 
Railroad shops at this point, and making it a division 
head-quarters. These shops and buildings are built of 
brick, and consist of a machine and erecting shop, 
120x250; round house, 316 feet in diameter, with stalls 
for forty-four engines; boiler shop, 80x175; engine 
room, with Corliss engine, 40x40; blacksmith shop, 80x 
195 ; copper shop, 
80x57; tank shop, 
80x97; and paint 
shop, 100x200 feet. 
In these shops 1,200 
men are employed. 

The manufactur- 
ing interests and fa- 
cilities of Brainerd 
are considerable. 
There are a sash, 
door and blind fac- 
tory, a boat factory, 
and brick kilns with 
the capacity of 
6,000,000 bricks an- 
nually, equal to Mil- 
waukee brick in 
quality. C. A. Pills- 
bury & Co. are build- 
ing a saw-mill at 
Rice Lake, 134 miles 
up the river, and an- 
other mill has been 
built on the river op- 
posite the city. 
There is an abun- 
dance of wood to the 
North and South- 
west of Brainerd, 
and several classes 
of ,manufacturing, 
especially of wood 
working, may ~be 
profitably establish- 
ed. Its school build- 
ings are valued at $6,000, and there are two other 
buildings for primary uses with efficient teachers. 
Brainerd has six hotels, one public hall, seven churches, 
three active newspapers, and ample banking: facilities. 

The permanent improvements, exclusive of railroad 


“work, during 1882, amounted to $300,000, including 


¥ 


several fine brick structures. The commercial business 
of the city was reported to have amounted in 1881 to 
$1,346,750. Property in and about Brainerd has taken 
a flying leap, and there is every indication of surprising 
growth and development during the next few years. 
Brainerd is quite a summer resort, having numerous 
lakes near the town, which are full of fish, such as 
pickerel, pike, muscalonge, whitefish and bass. There 
are accommodations at Gull Lake, twelve miles north- 


. west, for fifty persons, and a small pleasure steamer 


runs during the tourist season. At Serpent Lake, sev- 
enteen miles east of the town, the same number. of 
persons can be accommodated. Game is very plentiful 


“ an this vicinity; in fact, it is the central point from 


which sportsmen can go in any direction and find deer, 
bear, duck, geese, prairie chickens, Erouse, partriiges, 
snipe, woodeock, etc. 
The first of the above pictures shows.ite tenipeee 
over the Mississippi. Numbers 2 and 3.are views 
in Be.town. ey; 











‘Their Condition at Home and ‘Their Pros- 


pects in Dakota. 





Special Correspondence of The Northwest. 
BERLIN, Jan. 24th, 1883. 

Having been in Geymany long enough to become 
thoroughly familiar with the condition of all classes of 
its people, I beg permission to communicate some facts 
to your interesting paper. Of the abject poverty of 
the lowest classes I will speak on some other occasion; 
at present let me confine myself to the backbone of the 
country, the small, industrious farmer, who is worth 
some 6,000 thalers (about $4,000). With such means 
on hand, he may, at best, be the owner of a 20,000- 
thaler farm, on which he has paid down 3,000, and in- 
vested the rest in household goods, farming implements, 
oxen; horses and three or four cows. This leaves a 
mortgage on the property of 17,000 thalers, on half of 


| which interest, is paid at the rate of five per cent. 
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VIEWS IN_ BRAINERD, MINNESOTA. 


a year, and 44 on the other—that is, 8074 thalers 
in all. 

Now, land being éxtremely dear in a thickly settled 
and highly cultivated country, the 20,000-thaler farm 
will consist at the utmost of ninety Prussian acres— 
about sixty American acres. Suppose that of these 
he has eighty acres in wheat-and that he has an excel- 
lent crop on every one of these eighty acres, he would 


harvest 64 sacks per acre, each weighing 170 pounds, ' 


which would sell on an average for 5} thalers a sack. 
Therefore, his whole crop would be worth 2,7734 tha- 
lers. Now, I have it on the authority of the Hon. F. 
Bertram, an officer in the Prussian army, and one of 
the largest landed proprietors in Silesia, residing at 
Horka, that half of the value of the crop must be ex- 
pended on manure and seed grain, which’ sum, com- 
puted at five per cent.—for this expense occurs a year 
before the crop is due—will amount to about 1,442 
thalers. This leaves the farmer in possession of an 
income of about 1,332 thalers, or, after deducting the 
annual interest on the mortgage—which, you remember, 
was 807} thalers—of not more than 524} As, 
however, this estimate was based on the highest pos- 
sible crops, and as bad crops are of very frequent oc- 
currence, he may, year after year, count only on 400 


| pages sia e grand total.” 


| and herring and potatoes for supper. If you were to 








thalers, provided his sons and daughters do his-work, } 


Now, the ambition of Gosh. tarsal Giggle 
mortgage on his property, for which reason he and his — 
family deny themselves every luxury of life, living from 
one end of the year to the other on soup and black 
bread in the morning, potatoes and herring for dinner, — 


tell them of an American farmer’s diet—ham and eggs 
for breakfast, with real coffee; beef, cabbage and po- — 
tatoes, with coffee again, for dinner, and tea, with sugar — 
and cream, with preserves and cold meat and butter in” 





the evening, they would think you crazy or a liar, and 
the American farmer traveling at full speed on the high- | 


road to the poor-house. 

To me the spectacle of these worthy péople is a sad” 
one. I’ve seen them at their village church, dressed as 
smartly as their means would allow, and a look at their” 


bright, honest faces made my heart bleed. Theybe- — 
lieve in God and in paying off the mortgage. May — 
their trust in the Lord be rewarded hereafter, their be- 
their bond will not. Hail-storms, one — 


lief in canceling 
or two sons in the army, the wear and tear of stock, © 
premium on insur- 
ance, sickness in the 
house, and, last but 
collector, — will 
keep their heads 
above water, and 
there is no hope for 


make up their minds 
on your side of the 


ocean. 
Now, let us on- 














what, chances they” 
have, should they 
decide to go to Da- 
kota. 


people, they will not 
announce their in- 
tention 


would-have to sell 
out at a sacrifice, 
but. will go to work 
very quietly, and~ 


realized, when 
ready for departure, 
about $4,000 in 
cash. Suppose the 
family to consist of 
man, wife, three sons 
and two daughters, their expense will be: 

—— to Hashery, incleding reaget and 





not least, the tax — 
that they never 


Being very. ~ 
careful and shrewd ~~ 


to their — 
neighbors, lest they — 
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them unless they - 


to seek a new home 


deavor to find ont - = 







will therefore have -- 


outfi t, i ‘ rk, h 00 00 
ioe tickets to New Yo bo tof 
B. Ri ichard & Boas, . son 50 
1 dey i in New York; at $l a person, - * 90 
7 tickets to Richardton, in Dakota, all rail, 
with rebate, - 224 00 
Provisions for the railroad j journey, -- 14 00 
Freight, transfer ‘and incidentals, - 100 00 
160 acres of best railroad land near Richard- 
ton, on ‘the ine of the Northern: eames 
880 
House, plain furniture and stable, - 600 
$2,082 50 


Now, let us give another margin and let us suppose 


them to have only $1,700 left, $1,000 of which they — 


were to spend for two horses, three or four cows and “ es 


necessary farming utensils, how would they fare, with | 
only $700 left? Would they not suffer? For the land — 
they bought is prairie bottom, which cannot yield a ~ 
crop within.a year and a half or two- years. They 
rae ee oe bet ee 

















an egg in the morning are heav- 

5 nd then the first wheat crop would 
“be harvested, and real American money—I mean self- 

~ earned money—would come in, and by and by the girls 
* ‘would marry sturdy Western farmers, the boys would 
~ take American wives, and—Neues Leben bliiht aus den 


+ + And again time will pass on, and a silver-haired old 
- man and his honest wife will live comfortably on a 320- 


_ children, with roguish eyes and merry smiles in their 
— happy faces, will play around their knees and listen to 
their tales of the Fatherland; but when asked whether 
they would not like to see the dear “auld countrie,” 
- -they shake their heads in silence, for from their parents 
“they have heard already enough of Germany, and they 
know by heart the legend of herring and potatoes. 
An AMERICANIZED GERMAN. 





STOCK IN THE NORTHWEST. 


From the Bismarck Tribune. 
It is now conceded that Montana and a portion of 


a _ Dakota is the greatest stock region in the world. The 


country is rulling and the cattle find excellent shelter 
from severe storms which sometimes prevail. The 
snow-fall is light and the snow is dry. No crust forms, 
and cattle do not freeze their feet, as is the case in 
Kansas and Nebraska, where sleet storms are frequent. 
At no time in the winter does the snow cover entirely 
the cured grasses of the Montana ranges. Cattle have 


no trouble to get enough to susthin life and even get | 


fat. In Kansas frequently the backs of the cattle are 
covered with ice to the depth of an inch or two, and the 
wet snow “balls” on their feet. A severe cold snap 
comes, and the animals die from exhaustion and frozen 
feet. Montana and Dakota has been the winter home 
of buffalo for years, and wherever they live and thrive, 
there also will cattle do well. The Pioneer Press 
speaks of the northwestern stock ranges as follows: 
«Persons uninformed as-to the nature of the country, 
and knowing that the cold has been extreme through- 
out the Northwest this winter, are apt to refase credence 
to the statement that the loss of animal life on the 
Montana and Dakota ranges, so far, has been slight, 
and the prospects are. good for successful wintering of 
stock through the remainder of the season. Those who 
know the peculiar adaptability of the country in ques. 
tion to stock raising are not surprised at the small loss 
of life reported. Montana and Dakota beeves have far 
better chances to pull through the severest weather 
safely than their brethren of Kansas and Nebraska, 
and the statistics show that the amount of loss in the 
former is not nearly so large as in the latter division. 
In the Northwestern Territories the ground used for 
ranges is broken by coulees and ravines, which afford 
perfect protection from the wind, no matter how 
fiercely it rages on the plains above. Cattle are like 
nen in that they can stand a terrific degree of still 
cold, but when exposed to storm perish quickly. In 
portions of Montana, strange as it may seem, the win- 
ter season is far shorter than it is farther south, since 
the chinook winds, which often commence early in 
February, divest the ground of snow, and leave the 
succulent buffalo grass exposed and easy picking. 
The coulees, too, are not all drifted full, many of 
them showing drifts on one side only, while the other 
ig bare, or so nearly so that acclimated cattle will paw 
the snow aside readily and graze with little hindrance. 
The grazing country of Nebraska and Kansas is far 
flatter than that further north, the wind gets a wider 
and longer sweep, and the thin belts of timber along 
_ the Streams are but little, if any, protection. Besides, 
the upper animals are inured to colder weather and 
_ will thrive in a temperature which would be certain 





From @ Jamettown Létter in the London Times, 

Fally five-sixths of this country is capable of profitabie 
occupation; four-fifths of it might be placed under 
arable cultivation. There are few mountains or abso- 
lute wastes, no forests; unfortunately, very little timber, 
excepting along river bottoms and creeks. Marshes or 
‘*gews,’’ occurring here and there near rivers or lakes, 
usually afford useful meadows either for summer graz- 
ing or for hay; some of théf, at moderate expense, 
can be drained. Throughout some of the flatter, wetter 
portions of the Red River powerful ditching plows, 
drawn by ten or twelve horses or oxen, are being used 
to throw up dry, firm roads and furnish on either side 
of them serviceable waterways. The black soil of th 
country, rich in organic matter, the débris of thousands 
of crops of prairie grass withered or burnt, ranges 
from 15 in. to 30 in., is a friable loam without stones or 
tree-roots, usually costing about $3 for the first break- 
ing. The subsoil in the Red River is a yellow creta- 
ceous clay; westward throughout Dakota 12 in. to 20 in. 
of mar! is interposed between the top soil and the clay; 
the country is more rolling; occasional beds of gravel 
are met with, especially on the knolls, and sandhills are 
not uncommon. 

Throughout this region during the last few.years the 
population and area of cultivation have been doubling , 
annually. Along the great railroads, which are ex- 
tending the ever-widening limits of settlement, villages 
and towns are springing up at intervals of 12 or 15 
miles. . Excepting a. few scattered glacier-deposited 
boulders, stones are scarce. There is seldom timeto 
await the-manufacture of bricks, and the first buildings © 
in villages or on the farm are of lumber from the Cana- 
dian, Michigan, Wisconsin or Minnesota forests. Once 
a town site is fixed, stores, schools, churches and mu- 
nicipal buildings quickly follow. . The profits of wheat 
cultivation and the appreciation in the value of land 
are scattering settlers rapidly. _Homesteaders in this. 
wide region, now unable to find free Government lands 
within 30 miles of any railfoad, are contentedly 
settling down 40 miles from the track, experience assur- 
ing them that so soon as the railroad lands are taken 
up and cultivated branch lines will be driven out, or 
other lines of road brought in, to open up the resources 
of the country. The statistics of the Government land 
office at Fargo exhibit: during the past 12. months 
double the number of applications for homesteads 
received in any former year, while here, as elsewhere, 
the officers remark on the improved appearance and 
resources of the settlers. A good many single women 
take claims, build their shanty, go through the form of 
the required six months’ residenee, file a pre-emption, 
and become attractive owners of 160 acres of land. 


HOP GROWING IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 





From the Yakima Signal. 

Although as yet in its infancy, the hop-raising indus- 
try of Yakima County has added very considerably to 
our material prosperity. The industry will of course 
be found less reliable than the raising of grain and 
other staple articles which always command a fair 
price, but the time will never come when a large supply 
of hops will not be required to meet this demand, which 
is continually increasing. With a soil and climate 
which seem to be peculiarly adapted to the growth of 
hops, there is no reason why Yakima County should not 
at least compete successfully with all other countries in 
this industry, provided we have equal shipping facilities 
with other places. It has now been demonstrated 
that we can produce more hops to the acre than are 
produced in any other section thus far heard. from. 
Not only this, but hops of our production are readily 
recognized by dealers as being superior to anything 
of the kind heretofore placed upon the market. 
With these facts in their favor, Yakima hop growers 
need only equal shipping facilities to give them a 
strong advantage in this line of produce. To pro- 
duce+the very best quality of hops requires a pecu- 
liar combination of elements, seldom found, but 
which seem to have all come together in the 


is favorable weather for gathering and curing the crop. 
‘Those who have examined the hop vine have no doubt 
observed that below the folded petals is a fine yellow 
powder or pollen. In this yellow pollen lies the greater . 
part of the strength or valuable part of this well-known 
article of commerce. Heavy rains during the ripening 
season have the effect of washing out this strength and 
reducing the value of the hops. The eflect is also in- 
jurious to the flower itself when heavy rains in the fall 
are followed by severe frosts. In the freedom of our 
climate from fall rains and early frosts is found one of 
its chief advantages over other sections in the produc- 
tion of well matured and well cured hops. Through 
the entire fall season they hang in thick, heavy clusters 
under a clear blue sky, while a fresh autumn atmos- 
phere, gradually but almost imperceptibly grows €ooler 
and cooler, thus bringing our hops to full growth and 
at the same time to perfect maturity. 


LAKE MINI-WAKAN, 





The magnificest sheet. of water in North Dakota 
» called Devil’s Lake, and by the Indians Mini-wakan, is 
dense and salt and green, closely resembling the ocean. 
The lake is ‘nearly sixty. miles in length and fifteen 
miles. in width, It is surrounded by swells and hills 
varying in height from twenty to 250 feet. The northern 
side is bordered by hills that are well wooded and far- 
rowed by ravines and coulees. The opposite side has 
less timber, but is also quite hilly. Fish of large size 
are found in the lake. There are many jutting promon- 
tories and handsome islands, giving a most beautiful 
effect. The land around Devil’s Lake is rolling prairie, 
is of the richest description, and is being rapidly taken 
by settlers. The “grass is very nutritious, and straw- 
berry and grape vines and the brightest of scarlet and 
purple roses and honeysuckles abound in the woods 
and fields. 

Analysis shows that the water of Devil’s Lake con- 
tains sulphates of soda and of magnesia (epsom and 
glauber salts), and chlorides of soda (common salt) and 
magnesia. The country lying north and west of Deyil’s 
Lake is high and rolling, and really consists of two 
great prairies, one elevated above the other. About 
ten miles north of Devil’s Lake is a beautiful sheet of 
water formed by a combination of three lakes. 


~~ 





Heavy Farm Operations in Dakora.—The Cooper 
Brothers, who are located thirty-two miles northeast 
of Jamestown, and are getting a railroad driven through 
their 46,000 acres, with depreciated bonds secured two 
years ago their lands at about $1.50 per acre. They 
have built barns and stabling, done about eight miles 
of ditching; their taxes are about $15 per section; 
about one-tenth of their property is now under cultiva- 
tion; this year they have 75,000 bushels of wheat 
averaging twenty bushels an acre, 20,000 of barléy and 
13,000 of oats. A little further west, the Gray Brothers 
have 8,000 acres—one-fourth is now broken; one-eighth 
was under crop this year; the wheat made an average 
of twenty-three bushels an acre. At Spiritwood, the 
next station east of Jamestown, a farming company 
has begun operations. English capital is helping to 
convert these prairies into wheat fields. Mr. Richard 
Sykes, of Stockport, with whom is associated Mr. 
Hughes, has 50,000 acres near the Mouse River branch 
lines, thirty miles north of Jamestown, and nearly an 
equal area to the south has about 4,000 acres broken, 
back-set, and ready for wheat so soon as the frost 
goes, which it usually does toward the middle of 
March; is building good farm-houses and barns, and 
breaking 60 to 100 acres on each mile section; is thus 
preparing homes for several score of settlers who may 
hold on the share system by lease. It has, been 
humorously but veraciously remarked that ‘there is 
more money to be made honestly out West than can be 
got by stealing in the East or in the old country.”— 





Yakima Valley. In the composition of our soi and 


Jamestown Letter in the London Times, 
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From the Spokane Chronicle. € 


" Among newspaper writers there has. long been a 


discussion as to whether or not the final ‘‘e” should 
be placed on the word Spokane. Some time ago the 


matter was much talked and written about, and many - 


persons outside the newspaper field took a whack at 
the discussion. Among these were several mission- 
aries and Indian agents in this section. The opinion 
was about equally divided. Among those who fa- 
vored the final e, was Father Joset, who was the first 
missionaryin the upper country. Lieut. Symons, in his 
recent and valuable report of the Upper Columbia 
River, has this to say of the matter: 

‘<A Majority, however, seem to desire the e, and so 
it. will finally be adopted in all probability, and go 
down to. futurity. . The only clue that I have been able 
to obtain of the word is in the book of Ross Cox, 
where he speaks of the chief of the Indians of the 


region as Illim Spokanee, which means the ‘‘Son of’ 


the Sun.” From this and from the nature of the coun- 
try in which they lived, it is fair to infer that their tribal 
name meant something like ‘‘ Children of the Sun.” 
They lived principally on the great sunny plains of the 
Spokane, while many of the neighboring tribes lived 
in the woody, mountainous regions of the Coeur d’Alene, 
Pend d’Oreille, Kootenay and Colville Rivers. I have 
been told by men long resident in the country that the 
original word was pronounced with a slight vowel syl- 
lable e at the end—Spokan-e. The,following are the 
methods of spelling the word Spokane, as adopted by 
different writers: Spokan—Pacific Fur Company. Spo- 
kan—Ross Cox. Spokane—War Department map, 
1838. Spokane—Commodore Wilkes. Spokein—Rev. 
S. Parker, who ‘visited the country in 1836. Spokan 
—Greenhow. Spokain—McVickar. Spokan—Nath. 
J. Wyeth’s report, 1839. Spokane—Robertson. Spo- 
kane—A. Ross. Spokan — Franchere. 


railroad reports. Spokane—Mullan. 
ertson and Crawford. 


Spoken—Rob- 


A NEW DAKOTA INDUSTRY. 








From the Bismarck Tribune. 


’ Nearly every day there is some new development in 
North Dakota, which commands the attention of the 


world in general. Last season the discovery was made | 


that only forty miles west of Bismarck, at Carbon, for- 
merly Bly’s mine, there exists.a certain clay, or rather 
several kinds of clay, from which a very superior 
quality of. pressed ‘brick, as well as fine fire brick, 
terra cotta floor, roof, tile crockery, etc., could be 
made. A company has been recently organized, 
known as the Carbon Pressed Brick and Lime Com- 
pany, with a capital of $30,000. C. W. Thompson, 
of the North Pacific Coal Company, is President, and 
W: A. Dow, a St. Louis brick man of twenty-five years’ 
experience, is Vice-President and General Manager, and 
J. H. Hensel, a nephew of Gen. Haupt, is Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

The company has already begun operations, the most 
improved machinery being now on the ground. A trial 
kiln was burned Monday, and samples of the brick sent 
to the North Pacific coal office, this city, were on exhi- 
bition yesterday, and may be seen at any time.. A 
short time since a sample of this clay was sent to Mr. 
Toms, of the St. Louis Hydraulic Pressed Brick Works, 
who, after a thorough test, pronounced it as fine as any 
he had seen in the United States. Mr. Toms hearing of 
the experiments made at Carbon, came to Bismarck 
last week and proceeded to the works. Yesterday he 
brought down several specimen brick from the kiln, 
which he pronounces equal in every respect to St. Louis 
make, which have such a world-wide reputation. This 
industry promises not only a good thing for the pro- 
prietors, but for Bismarck, the head-quarters of the 
company. At Carbon will doubtless grow up quite a 
town, which will be, of course, an excellent feeder to. 


Spokan — | 
Irving. Spokan—National Railroad Memoir. Spokan | 
—Armstrong. Spokan—St.° John. Spokane—Pacific } 





This stupendous geyser, an illustration of which at 
the time of eruption is herewith presented, is situated 
in the Yellowstone National Park, on the right bank of 
the Fire-Hole River, about 100 yards to the northeast 
of the Bee Hive. It has no raised crater, but disports 
itself from a large oval aperture, eighteen by twenty- 
five feet in size. The ernption is not regular, occurring 
once in about fourteen days. The-pool of this -geyser 
is usually fall and boiling gently; giving no warning of 
an eruption. Cauliflower formations of silicate on the 
walls of the deep basin are visible to a great depth in 
the-limpid water, which in tint is a sapphire blue. At 
the time of eruption the ‘‘Giantess’’ sends up a grand 
column 250 feet into. the air, in a series of quick pulsa- 





tions which assume the form of separate fountains, one 
above the other. The eruption of this geyser is accom- 


panied by subterranean tremors and hoarse rumblings: 


which are terrible to feel, especially if one is aroused 
during the night by the unexpected activity. After the 
first grand ebullition the mass of water shot out of the 
orifice decreases in volume, but the eruption continues 
with more or less violence at,intervals of thirty minutes 
for twelve or sixteen hours. A chance is thus given to 
visitors to gee this geyser in operation, even though its 
grandest display take place during the night, when 
tourists are cosily wrapped in sleep. 
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Post-oFFICE , CLERK—‘“ Here, your. letter. is over 


| weightl”’ Pat—“‘Over what. weight?” P.- oO. It’s 


too heavy; put another stamp on it.” Pat—** Och, git 
out wid your foolin’! Sure, if I-put another mares 


hare esthtchs sagt cherste ‘ pa eas il 


-| clear and dry, no wind blows, and the sun shines out 


Paasres anny ein 








~>$0uT HERN FARM ERS.* 


4 9 ere ae 
—— : ‘ 


Frank Wilkeson in New York Sum 
: ‘One thing that impresses pie deeply-hert is the silence 
of the men, both black and white. I mean the men ; 
from the country. A day in a Western town when 
wheat or corn is marketed is a noisy day. Men laugh; 
they call loudly to each other; they joke; the banks are — 
crowded ;- the saloons filled to overflowing; the elevators 
are filled with good-natured men, and there is the loud 
hum of human voices everywhere; the horses are driven 
rapidly; the strong, heavy wagons rumble loudly. Here — 
all 1s silent, all is slow. The péople are sedate. There 
seems to be no humor among them. Gravely they sell —~ 
their cotton and other farm produce. The gales over, ; 
the streets rapidly become deserted. The teams that 
came from «a distanee so great as to forbid returning: : 
that day are driven to corrals. Most of the teamsters — 
bring fodder for their animals, and blankets and ese 
for themselves. These farmers are much more evonom- — 
ical than Northern men. The teams are fed and wa- 
tered, fires are built in the corral, and the teamsters, 
many of whom are small’ farmers, gather around the » 
blaze and talk in low tones-while they eat. -I heard no — 
songs, no laughter, around these fires. The talk is eat-  ~ 
nest and generally about crops, but frequently they talk. 
of politics. I have yet to hear any talk among the ~ 
comparatively uneducated white men about the negro 
question. That it is an active and probably dangerous 
question they do not seem to believe. At any rate, the 
common people of South Carolina do not discuss it. ~ ~~ 
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AN. ICE BRIDGE OVER SNAKE RIVER. 








A well-known steamboatman, who arrived from 
Riparia yesterday, told a reporter many interesting 
facts concerning the recent ice gorge in Snake Rive.. 
Just above Palouse Rapids the river is hemmed in by 
high, almost perpendicular walls of rock, yery similar 
to the Dalles of the Columbia, At this point the floating 
ice lodged and made for the time being @ perfect bar- 
rier. ‘ All that followed from above added to the gorge, © 
which in two days extended up stream to and above _ 
Riparia, a blockade for more’ than six miles. When 
the chinook wind came and the water rose it carried 
away only as much ice as it touched, leaving the top 
intact, and several persons crossed from shore toshore, 
a torrent running only a short distance under their 
feet. The tunnel through the ice seemed to be as per- — 
fectly formed as though done with human hands. The 
ice bridgeremained for three days. Finally the sides 
were carried away, and, of course, the arch fell.— - 
Portland Oregonian. xy 





DAKOTA SUNSHINE. 





The past few days have been,,in our estimation, as 
perfect specimens of winter days as one could desire. 
Though the mercury registers in the morning several 
degrees below zero, it does not feel cold. The air is 


bright. It looks like spring, and feels like spring, ex- — 
cepting that the air is more bracing and buoyant. One _ 
cannot be out in the middle of the day without being 
affected by a joyous feeling akin to that which probably 
inspires the songs of the birds in vernal season, This — 
is said to be the common weather-of Dakota in the, 
winter season. One who has lived here long-enough to. 
know what he is writing about says: 

‘An experience of five winters in Dakota demon-" .s 
strates to us that there is no country on earth thatis — 
blessed with more sunshine than Dakota. We have 
week after week of beautiful bright sunshine, no.clonds,, 
no dull, damp, clammy weather that reminds one of — 
the grave, but beautiful weather nearly all sunshine, — 
that teaches us that there is a hereafter full of bright . 
prospects. Could our yrs neighbors be with us for = 
a few weeks this time of the year, they would not in — ed 
the future shiver at the mere an ae “ 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Sample copies of this issue of THE NORTHWEST 
are sent to a number of persons who are not on our 
_* books as subscribers. They will please regard the re- 

~~ ceipt of the paper as an invitation to send us a dollar 
for a year’s subscription. The paper is an individual 
enterprise, depending upon its subscribers and adver- 
tisers for support. Ii is our intention to make it worth 
tis full cost to all interested in the growth of the North- 
west, either as holders of railway securilies, or as 
+ settlers in the country, and also to all intending to 
. emigrate thither. 


Subscribers will please observe that the terms of 
THE NORTHWEST are One Dollar a year, in ad- 
vance, and that the paper is discontinued at the 
expiration of the time paid for. 
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Amone our illustrations next nionth will be 
views of the new town of Billings and the Valley 
‘of the Upper Yellowstone, from drawings by 
- Baron von Schilling. 


A new business enterprise has been started at 
Billings, Montana. Heads of large game are pre- 
pared and mounted, and meet with ready sale to 
tourists at about the following prices: Buffalo, 
$25; elk, $45; Rocky Mountain sheep, $15; 
black tail and white tail deer and antelope, $10 
to $20. 








Sznator Epmunps, of Vermont, intends to spend 
the summer in Oregon with his wife and daugh- 
‘ter. They will go out to the Pacific Qnast early 
in the spring by way of Arizona and New Mex- 
ay fee, and revarn in the fall by the Northern Pacific 
_ route. If more of our Eastern statesmen would 





reservations, and other matters closely padre 
the interests of the people of that section. The 
average Eastern Congressman knows about as 
much concerning the vast region lying between 
the Mississippi Valley and the Pacific Coast as he 
does of Siberia or Patagonia. : 





Amone the distinguished people who are ex- 
pected to visit the Northwest the coming summer 
are the Prince of Walesand Henry Ward Beecher. 
It is not definitely known that the Prince will 
come ; but he contemplates a trip to Canada, and 
the Canada papers think he will follow the ex- 
ample of his sister and the Marquis of Lorne, and 
go out to British Columbia, in which case he will 
pass over the Northern Pacific Railroad. Mr. 
Beecher is going to Oregon, and he is open to 
lecture engagements on the way. 





A new county named Yellowstone has been 
created by the Montana Legislature, chiefly from 
the enormous county of Ouster, but embracing 
parts of Gallatin and Meagher Counties. It ex- 
tends along the Yellowstone River from the 
mouth of the Big Horn to White Beaver Creek, 
the river being its southern boundary, and it 
reaches far enough north to take in a portion 
of the Musselshell country, its limit in that di- 
rection being the Musselshell River. Billings is, 
of course, the county-seat, being much the largest 
and most prosperous town within jhe boundaries 
of the new county. 


THE SPRING MIGRATION. 





The migration to the Northwest this spring 
promises to exceed in volume the great move- 
ment of last year. In many places in Penn- 
sylvania and in Ohio we hear of associations 
being formed of men who intend to go to Da- 
kota with their families, and who are holding 
weekly meetings to determine on locations for 
settlement and to make arrangements for low 
ratés of transportation. Railroad agents in Eu- 
rope send reports of an unprecedented demand 
for pamphlets and other publications concerning 
the new regions of the United States, and of a 
brisk demand for passage tickets in advance of 
the usual dates for the season’s business to begin. 
The Canada papers speak of another great ex- 
odus to Dakota and Manitoba as sure to take 
place this year. 

There promises to be a very large movement of 
settlers into Montana, occasioned by the opening 
of railroad facilities through the whole length of 
that immense Territory. Washington and Oregon 
will also come in for large accessions of popula- 
tion. In fact, a peculiar feature of the emigration 
movement of 1883 promises to be the distribution 
of settlers along the whole line of the new rail- 
road between the Red River of the North and the 
shores of Puget Sound, a distance of nearly two 
thousand miles. In all of this immense region, 
embracing a great variety of climatic conditions, 
soil and scenery, there is very little land that is 
not habitable. With the exception of a strip of 
about a hundred miles, in the Great Plain of the 
Columbia betweeh Wallula and Ritzville, the 
whole of the so-called Northern Pacific Belt offers 
advantages for settlement of one sort or another. 
The country that is not good for agriculture is 
valuable for pasturing sheep and cattle, or for 
lumbering, or for mining coal and the precious 
metals, Even in the heart of the great mountain 
system called by the general name of the Rock- 





|}and Idaho, there are innumerable valleys where 
limpid streams run through broad and flowery 
meadows, and where all the seins See ee 
flourish. 

Our advice to intending settlers in the North- 
west is not to postpone moving any longer than is 
necessary. The country is immense, and it will 
take many years to fill it up; but those that go 
early will get the best locations and profit most by 
the rapid development of the region. This year 
good wheat land can be bought for four dol- 
lars an acre east of the Missouri River, and for 
two and a half an acre west of that stream. Next 
year it will certainly command a higher price. 
This year there are many good homestead loca- 
tions still open within a short distance of railroad 
lines. Next year it may be hard to get a free slice 
of Uncle Sam’s farm without going at least twenty 
miles from a station. 


+> 


LIVINGSTON MATTERS. 





We have received the second number of the 
Livingston Tribune, published in the new town 
at the head of the Yellowstone Valley. The only 
feature about the paper which indicates its ex- 
treme youth and the frontier character of its sur- 
roundings, is the absence of column rules from 
its pages. Perhaps the rules were snowed in on 
a train in Illinois or Wisconsin, and the pub- 
lisher, not willing to delay getting out the paper, 
determined to make shift to do without them. 
A glance at the news and advertising columns 
of this bright little sheet affords some idea of 
how rapid is the growth of a new railroad town 
in Montana. Last fall there was no such a place 
as Livingston. Now the ‘Park Hotel,” the 
**Livingston House” and the ‘Travelers’ 
Home” compete for patronage. Grocers, dry- 
goods merchants, and dealers in hardware, drugs 
and confectionery, proclaim their wares. There 
is a livery stable, a bakery, and an auction and 
commission establishment. Several restaurants 
tempt the hungry with turkey and fresh oysters. 
Five physicians and two lawyers hang out their 
signs. 

Real estate agents are ready to sell lots, and 
carpenters to build houses. The first baby born 
in the town was appropriately christened Liy- 
ingston Wernecke, but the honor of prios 
appearance is now claimed for another infant 
named Livingston Brown. A spelling match 
has been organized; an opera house costing 
$10,000 is to -be built. Placer gold has been 
brought in from a gulch on the Upper Yellow- 
stone, and nuggets worth a dollar a piece have 
been found in sight of the town. Altogether, 
it is evident that the new town, in Western 
phrase, is booming. 





Wu. not our friends in Montana take steps to 
provide another name for the stream called Olark’s 
Fork of the Yellowstone? To have two Olark’s 
Forks in one Territory and on the line of the same 
railroad is confusing. The longer stream will 
probably keep its name, though it would be better 
to call it the Missoula, but the smaller one could 
readily be rechristened, the settlement of the - 
neighboring country being too recent to have fixed 
the title in men’s minds. Our suggestion would - 
be to call it Garfield River, in memory of the 
martyred President’s visit to Montana some dozen 
years ago, when he made a treaty with the Indians’ 
in the Bitter Root Valley. Weshould like to hear 
from the press of the Territory on this point. The 
new name could be given by act of the Legislature. « 
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LIFE IN A-NEW COUNTRY. 


Not long ago a Brooklyn merchant who had 


"retired from business with a modest fortune dis- 


posed of his property, bought land in Dakota, 
and made arrangements for the building of a 
- house in one of the growing young towns of that 
Territory. His friends in the city wondered what 
motives could lead him to abandon the comférts 
and pleasures of a great metropolis—the bright, 
busy streets, the theatres, lectures, operas, the 
élubs, and the circle of old friends—to begin life 
anew in a frontien village. Their wonder is no 
doubt shared in thousands of similar cases where 
the friends of western settlers seek an explariation 
for the migration from East to West. It is not 
enough to say that the desire for better opportu- 
nities to make money is at the bottom of it all. 
This is one cause, and a strong one, but, perhaps, 
a still stronger one is the desire felt by every man 
of independent character for more individuality 
and freedom of action than is possible in densely 
settled communities. In the East men run in 
grooves, the conditions of life are determined for 
the great mass of people by their surroundings, 
and only a few succeed in conquering circumstances 
so far as to attain any distinction which separates 
them from the multitude. In the West there is a 
free field and no favor, and any man of force and 
industry can easily bring out the best that is in 
him and become a leading citizen. Our Brooklyn 
merchant in his old home’would only be known 
to a little circle of acquaintances as Mr, So-and-So, 
of such a street, worth about so many thousand 
dollars. In Dakota he will probably before long 
’ become the Mayor of a young city, and in time may 
be the Governor of a new State. Besides, he will 
find many things to make life enjoyable which will 
compensate for the loss and pleasure of city life. 
The development of a new country is a daily 
source of fresh interest to its inhabitants. Every 
new house that is built, every new farm that is 
opened, is a cause of satisfaction to them. There 
is so much freshness and vigor and vitality 
around them, in which they share, that times 
never seem dull. Then the outdoor life gives 
health and good digestion. A great deal of happi- 
ness of this world depends upon the brisk circula- 
tion of the blood and the regular workings of the 
digestive organs. 


eee 
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NEWS FROM THE STOCK RANGES. 





Advices from the Canadian Northwest state 
that the ranch companies in the Bow River dis- 
trict have lost several thousand head of cattle 
during the severe weather this winter. The Coch- 
ran Ranch Company had been obliged to drive 
their cattle southwards from the Oolgarry dis- 
trict to Fort McLeod, where the Chinook winds 
from the Pacific Coast make the climate milder. 
It is a noticeable fact that while heavy losses of 
stock have occurred in the British Territory, all 
reports from Montana ranches agree in saying 
that the mortality there has been very small. A 
fair conclusion from these facts is that the North- 
western stock ranges where herds can be depend- 
ed upon to get through severe winters with but 
an inconsiderable percentage of loss, do not ex- 
tend far north of the national boundary line. 

Bad reports come from the Wyoming and 
Colorado ranges as well as from those in the 
British Territory, aid it is feared that the losses 
will more than destroy the profits on the year’s 
business: To oné unacquainted with the dif- 
ferent. sections of the Fat West, the statement 

that cattle do much better. in Mottin pes in 








regions further south, may. ‘séem ‘ gureesonable, 
but such is the fact, and there is good cause for 
it. In Montana the snow is dry, and the wind 
blows it off the slopes ofthe hills, leaving the 
bunch grass exposed for the cattle to feed on; 
while in Wyoming and Colorado, where the cold is 
less severe, the snow is damp and remains where 
it falls, covering the grass so that the-eattle can 
get nothing to eat. Thus a heavy snow-fall, if 
not soon succeeded by a thaw, destroys thousands 
of cattle on the Southern ranges, while having 
no disastrous effects whatever on the Montana 
herds. 


GROWTH OF BILLINGS. 








Arrangements have been made by Mr. George 
B. Hulme, Secretary of the Minnesota and Mon- 
tana Land and Improvement Company, the cor- 
poration which established the Town of Billings in 
Montana, for the immediate erection of a com- 
bined hotel and passenger depot at that place, at 
a cost of from fifty to sixty thousand dollars. The 
building will be of brick, and will be the hand- 
somest structure in the Yellowstone Valley. The 
excellent accommodations it will afford will be a 
great benefit to land seekers, tourists and business 
men, who will make Billings their head-quarters. 

Two churches, a Presbyterian and a Catholic, 
are to be put up in Billings the coming season, 
and many new business buildings and dwellings 
have been contracted for. A plan is on foot for run- 
ning a daily stage line tothe Yellowstone National 


Park during the season of summer travel. The, 


distance is about 100 miles, considerably longer 
than from Livingston, but the route up Clark’s 
Fork is exceedingly picturesque and a good road 
can be opened at very small expense. Tourists 
desiring outfits for camping in the Park will find 
everything they need in the way of horses, tents, 
wagoms, guides and provisions at Billings the 
coming season. 
Fork is called the Sheridan trail and passes 
through the new gold mining camps on the Fork. 


* 


TREES IN DAKOTA, 








The’ New York Tribune, usually quite well 
informed on subjects concerning the development 
of the’ West, makes the mistake, in an article on 
tree culture in Dakota, of saying that it would be 
folly to plant trees west of the James River, 
because. there is not sufficient rain-fall to make 
them grow and they would die of thirst.. Now it 
is safe to assume that there are some varieties of 
trees which will flourish wherever grain will grow. 
It will probably surprise the Tribune writer to learn 
that wheat and oats were raised last season with- 
out irrigation, and it was an exceptionally dry 
season, five hundred miles west of the James River, 
in the Yellowstone Valley; and that pretty much 
the whole country for over two hundred miles 
west of that stream is regarded as a good wheat 
country and is being settled by farmers. Almost 
everybody has heard of t!:e big crops of wheat 
raised last year at Bismarck, a hundred miles west 
of the James. At Dickinson, still another hun- 
dred miles westward, a first crop produced twenty 
bushels to the acre. At Miles City, Montana, 
four hundred miles west of the Tribune’s arid line, 
farmers have raised from 40 to 80 bushels of oats 
to the acre, year after year. ‘ 

It may be that some of the trees the Dakota 
farmers are experimenting with will not thrive; but 
the cause will be high winds and winter killing, 
not lack of moisture. Many varieties will un- 


questionably produce a hardy growth, and plant- 


The road by way of Clark’s 








well as by land’ laws; as 8 ineanis of adding to the ise: 
beauty and healthfulness of the bare plains and 


the hills of the Coteaux, aswellastobreaktheforce  - 


of “blizzards,” and afford winter fuel and grate- 


fal summer shade. 


WHITNEY. 





ASA 
. Hon. N. G. King writes to the Brooklyn (Mich.) 
Exponent some interesting reminiscences of Asa — 
Whitney, the first man to bring before Congress 
a project for building a railway to the Pacific 
Coast: Mr. King says : 

‘‘Mr. Whitney certainly was the first man to agitate 
the question of a Pacific railroad, but he had no thought 
of a route so far north as the present road, nor is it 
likely that any one had at that early day.. Mr. Whitney 
talked of a northern in contradistinction of a southern 
road, but. no one at that time thought of placing the 
road farther north than the present Union and Central 
Pacific line.” 

In one respect Mr. King is mistaken. - Whitney's 
plan contemplated a road considerably north of 
the present line of the Union and Central Pacific. 
His western terminus was to be the mouth of the 


Columbia, which he expected to reach by building 


from Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, on a line which 
would have crossed the Rocky Mountains near 
the sources of the Salmon River, and followed that 
stream, the Snake and the Columbia down to the 
sea. After the annexation of California, Whitney * 
planned a branch of his main line running to the 
Bay of San Francisco. He is rightly regarded as 
the projector of the present Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, so far as making a definite plan is concerned, 
and bringing it before Congress and the country. 


> 
> 


Tue view of Mount Tacoma which we print on 
another page was taken from a point forty miles 
distant from the snow line of the mountain. The 
Indian name, Tacoma, will hereafter be used in 
the guide books and other publications of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and the Oregon Rail- 
way and Navigation Company, instead of Rainier, 
which the English Captain Vancouver gave to 
this magnificent peak when he explored the waters 
of Puget Sound in the last century. The name 
Rainier never had any appropriateness, for — 
it was adopted as a compliment to an English ad- 
miral who never saw the mountain. If the news- 
papers in Oregon and Washington will join in the 
effort to restore the musical and significant Indian 
title, the change can be fully accomplished in a 
few years. Mount Tacoma is one of the most 
beautiful snow peaks in the world. It lacks but 
little of being as high as Mont Blanc, and the 
fact that it rises from 4 plain not much above the 
level of the sea gives it greater apparent eleva- 
tion. There are few as impressive scenes in 
travel as a view of its gigantic white bulk rising 
above the dark green of the fir forests, and mir- 
rored in the deep blue Waters of the Sound. 


+4 








A REcENT telegram from Portland, Oregon, ‘on 
the crop prospects in the Pacific Northwest, says 
that east of the Cascade Mountains grain is in 2 
splendid condition, the warm winter rains having 
started it well, and the heavy snows amply pro- 
tected it against frost. In the Willamette Valley, 


‘however, there has been much damage from _ 
winter killing, nearly one-fourth of the wheat - 


sown being frozen out. Many farmers are pre- 
paring to drill in new seed. If the loss should — 
prove as heavy as the worst reports indicate, the 


, | increased acreage sown will bring up the total wis 





crop of the valley to’ the magnitfide of that of 
















































~ QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


| [In dhée Department the Editor will endeavor to answer briefly 


settlement and new enterprises, promising investments for capital, 
vailroad securities, etc.) 


.. all inquiries concerning the Northwestern country, openings for 





Newspapers in the Northwest. 
A young newspaper editor, twenty-four years old, 


' who has had several years’ experience on a daily paper 


An Michigan, writes us for information as to some good 
opening in the Northwest for starting a weekly paper. 
We are able to put him in communicativn with parties 
interested in a new town in Dakota who are looking 
for just that sort of a man, and who are willing to 
make liberal offers to secure the benefit of a printing 
press and a wide-awake little paper to make known to 
the world the merits of their section. We need not, 
therefore, reply specifically to his question here. In a 
general way we may say, however, as a matter of 
interest to many energetic young journalists who would 
be glad to know of some promising field for. launching 
a newspaper, that such openings are not rare. To 
succeed in one of them a man should be printer as well 
as editor, and should be able not only to write editorials 
and ‘locals,’ but to ‘‘ work at the case,” ‘‘set up a 
job,” or run a press, as occasion may demand. He 
must also keep books, fold papers, solicit advertising, 
and, in short, do anything and everything connected 
with the labors of a country printing office. There are 
at least a score of new counties in the Northwest 
where papers are needed now or will be within a year. 





N. P. Common as an Investment. 
SKANEATELES, N. Y., Feb. 16th, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 


_ I think a great deal of your paper, especially the 
Question Department. I would like to have your opin- 
jon of the common stock of the N. P. Road as a perma- 
nent investment. Please inform me by letter or through 
your paper and oblige 0. 0. W. 
We fegard the N. P. Common as a good investment. 
With the growth of traffic on the road which will come 


from the opening of the line through to the Pacific 


coast, and the settlement of the new and attractive |. 


regions in Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and Wasb- 
ington, and with the steady retirement of the Preferred 
Stock, it cannot fail to appreciate in value year by year. 





Rights of N. P. Common and Preferred. 
Woburn, Mass., Feb. 15th, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 


From your reply to questions from Woburn, Mass., in 
regard to preferred stock deficit being made up, and 
by the plan of reorganization that the common stock 
shall draw no dividend until ‘“‘in each calendar year”’ 
the preferred has drawn eight per cent., may it not be 
inferred that the preferred stockholders are entitled to 
eight per cent. dividends from July Ist, 1878, less such 
portion of the 11 1-10 per cent. scrip dividend as may 
have been earned since that date ? 8. R. D. 

We think not. Each year’s account must be held to 
settle itself. The 11 1-10 per cent. scrip dividend is in 
full of all claims of the holders of preferred stock up to 
June 30th, 1882. There will be no ‘‘back pay bill’’ 


passed by the Board. 


N. P. Dividend Scrip. 
FrrousurG, Mass., Feb. 6th, 1883. 
To.the Editor of The Northwest: 


Can you inform me what is the market price of 
Worthern Pacific preferred dividend scrip? also, what 
parties buy it or have it for sale? If so, you will oblige 
me, as I have eighty dollars scrip which I wish either 
to sell or buy twenty dollars more, that I may exchange 
both for a share of preferred stock. H. A. 

The scrip is worth about ninety. Any firm of bankers 


who advertise in our columns will buy or sell it. 








Questions from Iowa. 
DENMARK, Iowa, February 8th, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 


(1) I learn from Mr, Villard’s report that a dividend 
of 11 1-10 per cent. had been declared on the preferred 
stock of the N. P. Railroad, in scrip, to be issued on 





and after the 15th of January, 1883, but I have received 
nothing yet and hold some of the stock. Can yon in- 
form me if it will be sent to nie, or must I apply for it, 
and to whom ? @) In his report there was no account 
od the election — officers, and Ray not know what 
anges were made. Respectfully yours, 
“i Isaac FIELD. 
(1) You have doubtless received instructions from the 
Treasurer concerning the payment of the dividend before 
this. If-not, write to R. L. Belknap, Treasurer North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company, New York. (2) The old 
officers were re-elected. 





Northern Pacific Finances. 
FALLs OF SCHUYLKILL, Pa., Feb. 9th, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 


I write you for information in rd to the dividend 
scrip recently declared on the preferred stock of the 
Northern Pacific. Pl@ase inform me (1) whether or 
not the interest on the above-named scrip is payable 
before the interest on bonds and preferred stock? (2) 
And when is the interest payable, annually or semi- 
annually? (3) In your opinion, when will the’ above- 
named scrip be called in ? R. J. 

(1) The liens on the Northern Pacific are in the fol- 
lowing order: first, the Missouri Division bonds; sec- 
ond, the Pend d’Oreille Division bonds; third, the gen- 
eral mortgage bonds; fourth, the dividend scrip; fifth, 
the preferred stock. (2) Annually. (3) Certainly with- 
in five years, and probably during the next year. 





An Opening for a Blacksmith. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., Feb. 27th, 1883. 


To the Editor of The Northwest: 


A friend handed me a copy of your paper yesterday, 
and I see that you answer questions about good places 
and locations for mechanics and farmers who want to 
settle. I am a journeyman blacksmith and am getting 
fair wages. I would like to go West and start a shop 
of my own. Will you please advise me about a good 
point to locate in? J. M. 8. 

Here is’a paragraph from a recent number of the 
Deer Lodge, Mon., New Northwest, which meets your 
case exactly: ‘‘We are advised there is a first-class 
opening for a sober, industrious blacksmith and wagon- 
maker at Willow Glen. There is plenty of work and 


the community is good pay.” 





Congress and the N. P. Grant. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., Feb. 20th, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 


Will you please answer the following question in your 
next issue? When a new road is built, Commissioners 
appointed to examine the same, and when it is accepted 
by the President of the United States, is the lang the 
Company is entitled to from building said road at all 
subject to forfeiture? After the United States Govern- 
ment has been such a party to it, has Congress the 
right to take any action &gainst what has been accepted 
by the Government? W. P. @ 


No; the land is not subject to forfeiture. By,the 
terms of the charter Congress might resume possession 
of the Jand along the unfinished portion of the line by 
reason of the failure of the Company to complete the 
whole road within the time specified, but it would be 
bound to use the land for finishing the road and for no 
other purpose. Seeing that the Company is pushing 
forward the ends of track with all possible speed to a 
junction this summer-in the Rocky Mountains, Congress 
declined during the session just closed to take any 
action in the matter. The former action of Congress 
through its committees, we may add, furnishes ample 
confirmation of the validity of the entire Northern 
Pacific grant. 





Lost Stock Certificates. 


KNOWLESVILLE, ORLEANS €o., N. Y., 
Feb. 26th, 1883. 


To the Editor of The Northwest: 


I wish to ask a few questions for your next issue. 
(1) Is there a market for the N. P. Fractional Scrip en- 4 
titling the holder*to preferred stock in quantities of 
$100 or more, and if so, what are they worth on the 
dollar? (2) In case such a certificate has heen de- 
stroyed or lost by the person to whom it was issued, is 
there any way that they can get a duplicate or anew 
certificate ?- 0. Lye 8 


(1) Yes; they are worth a trifle more.than preferred 
stock. (2) Write to the Treasurer of the Company. 





Investments in Mining Stock. 
“ ite ew Boston, Feb. 28th, 1883. 
To the Editor o) The Northwest: 


Would you advise me to invest a little money in a . 
good quartz mine in Montana? An acquaintance of 


| mine who lives out there says it is going to be a big 


thing as soon as they get the machinery in. 
H. M. R. 


There are many opportunities for developing valuable 
quartz leads in Montana, but a man who puts his money 
in such enterprises on the statements of interested par- 
ties and without knowing anything of the value of the 
vein or the honesty of the men engaged in a scheme 
for working it, will probably never see it again. A 
mine should be regarded just as if it were a farm, a 
horse or a factory. Nobody would buy a horse on the 
word of the man who wanted to sell it, without looking 
at the anima! himself. The heavy losses in mining in- 
vestments in recent years have arisen from the most ~ 
reckless disregard of ordinary rules of business dealing. 
There is always an element of uncertainty in mining 
for the precious metals, but it is not nearly as great as 
many suppose. If men would be as cautious about in- 
vesting in gold or silver mines as they are in coal mines, ; 
there would be very little money sunk. 


AN IMMIGRANT HOUSE AT SPOKANE FALLS. 








' An immigrant house is to be erected at Spokane 
Falls for the accommodation of incoming settlers from 
the East, who will naturally stop at that point as the 
first large town on the railroad west of the mountains, 
to look about for locations in the rich wheat regions of 
East Washington. The movement for building the 
house by a subscription raised in the town grew out of 
‘a visit of Mr. Paul Schulze, General Land Agent of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. Mr. Schulze made a speech 
to a meeting of citizens, in the course of which he 
said: 
the infil ti ill strike the first 

int trom which the homesecker’can stike out in search of 
Tand. The Little Spokane and Colville region is within easy 
reach to the north, Cottonwood and Big Bend countries to 
the west, and towards the south extends a 
most productive land, on both sides of the boundary line of 
Wi m and Idaho, all the way to Snake River. 

Now, then, if you take steps to care for and assist the immi- 
grants when they reach your town, if you provide for a place 
where the women and children can remain while the men are 
out looking for land or work, the immigrants will make Spokane 


Falls their starting point and you will secure a large lucra- 
tive trade. Caring for and assisting the immigrant means busi- 


ness for every one of your merchants and bankers; it means , 


work for mechanics 
varied industries, of mills and factories; it means prosperi 
all. Treat the immi well, assist him to the utmost in the 
hard task of provi a@ home in a new and strange country, 
wera te work and erect a targe bailiing, an immigrant house, 
‘o to work and erect a , an ouse, 
in which the new comers can find sbeltse and places to cook 
their food, free of charge. Do this at once, and put the manage- 
ment of the building in charge of a committee of your citizens. 
The immigrant with ample means will not such assist- 
ance; but many will come with but small means, and many 
will have but little more capital than their muscle and aoeT- 
What little money they may have they cannot afford to spen 
hotel. bills; they need it for their outfif It is for these that I 
suggest to you to provide shelter. If you do that, the men will 
leave their families here while they are in search of land, and 
they will come back for their families and purchase their outfits 
here. They will become acquainted with you and you with 
them, and it will bean easy matter for you to keep their trade. 


> 


MONTANA CATTLE RANGES. 








Latest advices from the cattle ranges show that cat- 
tle in this Territory have passed through the late trying 
cold weather with but trifling loss. If any other 
evidence were needed to demonstrate the excellence of 
Montana as a field for stock raising, it is supplied by 
the insignificant losses which Montana cattle men suf- 
fered during the severe weather of this winter, com- 
pared with the losses sustained by stock men in other 
States and Territories. Year by year the excellence of 
the grazing lands of Montana, both for nutritious pas- 
turage and shelter from severe weather, are becoming 
more. widely known. Those who contemplate going 
into sheep, cattle or horse raising will do well to inform 
themselves of the inducements presented in eastern 
Montana. And we feel assured that an examination 
of this country by. such men, and a comparison of it 
with other stock districts, will result in favor of Mon- 


tana. There are still large tracts of fine grazing lands — 


open to those who wish to occupy them, as the cattle 
at present on the range are but a small fraction of the 





number capable of being sustained there.—Byllings Post. — A 


































































































RICHARDTON, DAKOTA. 





Richardton is located on the Northern Pacific Rail- 


road, midway between the east and west boundaries of 


Stark County, eighty-two miles west of the Missouri’ | 


and sixty-eight miles east of the Little Missouri Rivers. ' 

To the south is found as truly handsome agricultural 
and grazing country as any portion of the Great West 
can boast of, the’country rolling in beautiful and regu- 
lar undulations through’ miles and miles of productive 
soil, offering the choicest of districts for farms. Inex- 


haustible beds of coal near the surface and inexpen-- 


sively mined underly the whole region, while excellent 
well water is readily obtained at a depth of from fifteen 
to twenty feet. To the north the country is, for some 
distance, somewhat broken, and the streams that 
course through the land are generally fringed with 
small groves of cottonwood timber. Broad meadows 
abound, affording abundance of wild hay, and together 
with the large number of living springs, this region is 
also admirably adapted to and possesses many advan- 
tages for successful stock raising. 

Richardton has only sprung into existence during the 
winter of 1882-83, and, growing quietly and steadily, 
has already a collection of quite a population for so 


young a town ; the fact that the Northern Pacific Rail-| 


road Company owns half of the town site, and therefore 
takes a direct interest in its development and improve- 
ment, is alone sufficient to stimulate it, and whoever 


acquires some of the town lots at the present low 
prices, or some of the neighboring railroad and Gov- 
ernment lands, will be pretty sure to reap a hand: 
some profit before the expiration of a year. 

Already twenty houses and stores, @ sale stable, a 
good hotel, an extensive creamery, a large railroad de- 
pot, telegraph station, an emigrant house and a water 
tank are being erected, while among the contemplated 
improvements are an elevator and a mill that will be 
pushed forward to rapid completion. 

The soil of the country around Richardton consists 
of a dark, rich and somewhat sandy loam, of great 
depth, underlaid with a clay subsoil; it cannot be sur- 
passed in point of fertility and adaptation to all the 
purposes of cultivation, for the reason that rains and 
dews at once sink through the porous soil, which are 
then retained by the subsoil, to be- drawn upon-by the 
growing plants during dry periods. The soil is friable, 
and easily worked, pulverizing readily when it is turned 
by the plow, and is warm and quick in its productive- 
ness. 

The average summer temperature of Dakota is the 
same as southern New York, northern Ohio and Indi- 
ana, with sufficient length of season to bring to perfect 
maturity all the ordinary crops of grain and garden 
vegetables. Spring opens about the same as in New 
England. The winters are very similar to those in 
Maine, New Hampshire, central New York and Michi- 
gan, with the exception of less moisture in the atmos- 
phere. The weather is uniformly clear, cold, bright 
and Bunny, with less snow-fall than in the eastern and 














pores “parte of the “Middle States.. .The dry, 
atmosphere, both in summer and winter, prevents all 
malarial diseases, and it may be claimed as one of the 
most healthful climates in the world, one best adapted 
to the fullest enjoyments of long and healthy life.” 


ve 


~PACIFIC’SILVER SPRUCE. 








Contecitiig the botanical terminology of this tree, a 
botanist makes the following comments: ‘The name 
Spruce, as contradistinguished from fir, in common 
parlance, implies that the trees bend gracefully down 
from the tips of the twigs, and are distributed: over all 
parts of the tree, instead of the top only, and that the 
scales and their appendages persistently hold.together 
and fall off at’ once, when ripe, like many pine cones; 
also, that when the flat, two-sided and two-rowed 
leaves fall off thef leave the sharp, woody-like base or 
foot-stalk prominent, and no spirally arranged bark- 
scars, as in firs ‘and pines; and as the cones do not 
stand upright like birds upon the upper boughs near 
the top, and fall to pieces at maturity, of course they 
leave no naked, spindle-shaped, woody axis still 
perched on the place where they grew as the firs do, 
and the bark never blisters in spruces. 

This spruce is by far the most Cheerful and silvery of 
all conifers of the Pacific coast. The idealistic type of 


_| exceedingly profitable to those who engaged in it 





early growth is found in the high Sierras, from about 
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VIEW OF RICHARDTON, DAKOTA. 


7,500 to 10,000 feet altitude in California, and about 
6,000 feet in Oregon. The treeis elegant and spiry, 
branching more broadly from the base. The clouded 
wealth of clustering foliage, with waving and surging 
spray, sends back the silvery light and shadows to the 
greatest possible advantage. The middle-sized cones 
are perfectly symmetrical and smooth, from two to 
three inches long, about three-quarters of an inch 
broad, purple and softly bloom-tinted, hang singly or 
in clusters, and the slender twigs, thus bowing to their 
weighty burden, are exquisitively ornamental. Many 
of these trees in the closer forests are tall and slender, 
from 72 feet to more than 100 feet in height, and often 
irregularly branched, but. they are always graceful and 
never formal. On open borders, with greater freedom 
for development, they are both grand and graceful— 
the finest of all spruces. The sturdy, elegant trunk, of 
rather even reddish brown bark, is remindful of the 
sugar pine. The column often clean from 50 to 100 
feet, and six to eight feet or more in diameter, thence 
branching above into a broadened conic top, duly bal- 
anced to lines of beauty up to 150 feet or even 200 
feets) The best types witnessed are at the summits of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains, which certainly seem 
equal to ahy spruce in the known world. Typically, 
this. tree is pyramidal, 100 feet to 150 feet high, and 
from two to four feet through; but in high altitudes .of 
California, say 8,000 to 10,000 feet, is often only a 
shrub. In the north latitudes of the Cascades to near 
Crescent City, it comes down almost to the coast in 
due form.—J. W. Lumberman. 















‘ From the Helena Independent, — : 
The great advance in cattle has made the 









fore the sudden ‘rise. Four or five years ago herds of © 
cattle could be bought for an average of $10 per head. — 
Now. they are. worth $30 per head, and sellers are 
scarce even at:such an enormous figure. There 
too, to be no prospect for any speedy decline. . If the 
winters are good, the. increase in Montana is so rapid,. 
and the profits so enormous, that naturally the price.of ~ 
herds goes up. On the other hand, if the winters are — be 
hard and losses heavy, the scarcity will. keep. up, the 
price. 
The sudden advance of cattle in Montana is not the 
result of a similar advance in the East, where there has” 
been no material change in the past few years. It is 
due toa number of causes, chief raged which is the 



















































est and greatly reduced the cost of cattle shipments.to 
the East. Ten years ago, when interest in Montana 
ranged from two to three per cent. per month, the cat- ~ 
tle business attracted no speeial attention on account 
of its profits. It was believed then that capital invested 
in cattle at-the low going rates would pay readily from 
two to three per cent..per month above all expenses 
but this paid no better than capital invested in other 
pursuits. The men. who had money could loan it 


readily at such rates, or could invest it in houses and 
receive such rates of interest in the way of rents, conse- 
quently capital in Montana did not particularly seek ~ 
investments in cattle on account of its superior profits. 
But the advance of railroads has changed all this. 
It may take a few years to bring about a proper 
equilibrium in the cattle business, but it will certainly 
come. The railroads have brought the cattle from 
great ranges on the Western plains into competition with 
the stall-fed beef of the East, and there could be but ~ 
one result. The price of Eastern beef must go down or 
that of the West come up as it has done.. The Montana 
beef, although grass fed, will not suffer by competition 
with the corn-fed beef of the East. Beeves raised upon 
mountain grasses have always been at a premium. 
Beef cattle, for instance, fattened on the highlands-of- 
Scotland, are worth five cents more per pound in the. 
London market than lowland or English beeves. So 
the beef cattle of Montana will always bear a premium 
in the Eastern market, when its merifs are fully. under- 
stood. Until our desert lands are crowded with herds — 
we may expect Eastern capital to seek investments in 
cattle. After they are crowded, if not before, there will 
come a struggle for the possession of these mountain 
lands in order to monopolize the grasses. . In the strag- 
gle the.effort will be renewed to buy or lease the Goy: 
ernment titles, and fencing will be resorted to, to” shut 
out intruders. When this is done, the golden era 
large herds and big returns, with little expense, will ¢ ; 
and the profits of cattle raising in aclee we 



























+ Newell Gives a Description of Wash- 
ington Territory. 





From the Washington (D. 0.) Post. 
Governor Newell, of Washington Territory, who is 
shere as a commissioner, delegated by various munici- 
palities, corporations and prominent citizens to urge 
“upon Congress the early admission of their Territory as 
© a State, was seen yesterday by a Post reporter, and 
_ asked what claims, other than the one of 125,000 pop- 
~ lation, he would urge. 
_~ “I cannot reply better than by stating what our re- 
‘sources are, and thereby demonstrating our ability to 
Sustain ourselves as a State. We consider that we 
‘have the ability to assume the functions and bear the 
"expense incidental to stateship, and our people are 
almost unanimous in the desire that we shall be admit- 
' ted to the Union during the present session of Congress.” 
_“ What is the condition of the matter in Congress 
now?” 
Separate bills have been introduced in the House 
» and Senate and reported favorably by the respective 
‘commiittees. One bill provides for the annexation of 
“the three most northerly counties of Idaho, lying north 
of the sixth parallel of latitude.” 
_ “What are these natural resources upon which you 
_ base your claim to be self-sustaining ?” 
~ “Leaving out Alaska, Washington Territory is the 
~ extreme northwestern possession, and lies between the 
’ Pacific Ocean and Idaho, British Columbia and the 
* Columbia River. It contains 70,000 square miles, ag- 
@regating 450,000,000 acres. It is divided by the Cas- 
cade Mountains, an extension of the Sierra Nevadas, 
which run nearly north and south into two separate 
_ Pegions, differing essentially in their characteristics, 
and called respectively east and west Washington. 
The latter occupies about two-fifths of the Territory, 
‘and is known as the Puget Sound Basin. The surface 
~ is hilly and in some portions mountainous. Four-fifths 
_Of this surface is covered with dense forests, the trees 
being of great magnitude. They consist of white and 
~ yellow fir, cedar, hemlock, spruce and pine, with smaller 
qualities of ash, alder, oak, pine and maple. The 
~ fir tree especially reaches, when full grown, an enor- 
". mous size, the average tree measuring four feet, with 
» > an altitude of from 250 to 300 feet. Many monstrous 
> specimens are found, some fourteen feet thick. This 
variety is found nowbere outside of Vancouver’s Island, 
Washington Territory and eastern Oregon. It is 
“highly bituminous, tough, elastic and enduring, and 
ae “especially adapted to the construction of: naval vessels 
~~ in all their parts.” 

“Have you nothing but trees, governor ?”’ 

““We have other resources equal in value to the wood, 
which J will tell you about after I have told you about 
$ a the huge cedars we have. We have gold, silver, cop- 
\ per, zinc, cinnabar, tin, plumbago, mica, soapstone, 
marble, granite, sandstone and limestone; all these are 
‘found withiti our limits. To utilize our timber, saw- 
* mills of large capacity are operating upon Puget Sound, 
B the largest of which is at Port Ludlow, a new struct- 
ure, complete, but not yet in operation, being 436 feet 
tong and 200 feet wide. It has a cutting capacity for 
- -238-feet logs. The ameunt cut last year was 365,000,- 
> (000 feet. This is sent to the Pacific Coast, Asia, Aus- 
= tralia, France, England and the Nile. There are 
~~ twelve millions of acres of such timber, worth hundreds 
- Of millions of dollars. There are cedars in existence of 
3 twenty-one feet in diameter in all parts of the Terri- 
© tory. The bark of the fir trees is used mainly for fuel. 
~ The forests are filled with elk, deer, bear, foxes, rabbit, 

_ grouse, pheasants, ducks and other game.” 

“Have you any coal deposits ?” 
‘General McMicken, the Surveyor-general of the Ter- 
, informed me, in a recent interview, that the en- 
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tions are apparent everywhere. The varieties are 

nous, lignite and anthracite. Extensive mines 
Bac been opened at Seattle, Tacoma, and along the 
gt a¢ of the Northern Pacific. The mines at Seattle and 
“Tacoma are extensively operated, each town having 
for loading vessels at the rate of 1,000 tons a 





day, the mines Weing located within one hour of rail 
communication from the bunkers, at which the vessels 
are laden. Four steamships, of 3,000 tons capacity, are 
already established upon a line which supplies Oregon 
and California. Five more are to be added.” 

“What else have you?” 

‘* About seven millions of acres of Puget Sound Basin 
is easily convertible to the best agricultural and graz- 
ing lands. The river bottoms, the beaver dam mead- 
ows and other alluvial deposits furnish a soil of inex- 
haustible fertility. The islands of the sound are also 
highly productive, and indeed the entire surface of the 
country, when denuded of its timber, if that day could 
arrive, is especially well adapted to grazing and grain 
raising. White clover seems to be indigenous to the 
soil, and is absolutely irrepressible in its. growth 
wherever the sun shines upon it. But the great agri- 
cultural and grazing portion lies east of the Cascades— 
the great plateau of the Columbia» Here are thirty 
millions of acres of land—-prairie land—level, undula- 
ting and mountainous, mainly bare of vegetation, save 
sage bush and bunch grass. Nearly all of this country 
is capable of producing, under proper cultivation, pro- 
digious amounts of wheat, rye, barley, oats, flax and 
cultivated grasses. The census report indicates an 
average wheat crop of twenty-seven and one-half bush- 
els to the acre, the largest average yield mentioned. 
there. I have seen a field of 2,300 acres which yielded 
an average of thirty-five bushels. Of these, 1,000 acres 
averaged fifty bushels. The season for seeding extends 
nearly equally well from October till May, and 
for harvesting, ‘from July to December. The straw, 
being firm and strong, stands, and the hull, being firm, 
prevents the grain from rattling out. During last 
season 250,000 tons of surplus wheat were sent out of 
the Territory, and the estimated production for the next 
three years is 350,000 tons per year. Not one acre in 
a hundred, even then, will be under cultivation. The 
grain is especially adapted for export, not being injured 
by transportation.” 

‘* What kinds of fruit grow in your would-be State?” 

“Fruits grow luxuriantly to great perfection, and 
many native to warm latitudes, such as prunes, grapes, 
etc., grow well. Vegetables also grow exceptionally 
well. Stock is raised extensively ; beef cattle, of which 
250,000 head were exported last year, dairy cows, 
sheep and swine all thrive and prosper.” 

‘*How about your coast line?” 

‘Washington is destined to be a great maritime and 
commercial centre of the Pacific Coast. Puget Sound, 
the great Mediterranean of this continent, covers an area 
of 20,000 square miles, has a shore line of 2,000, an 
average width of seven miles, and a depth of thirty to 
two hundred fathoms, which is free from rock, bar or 
shoals. It ramifies through the main portion of west- 
ern Washington, furnishing easy and safe outlet to the 
world for the products I have told you about, and also 
communication. The rivers afford inland navigation 
of 2,000 lineal miles, the chief being the Columbia, 
which runs northwest 200 miles, through eastern 
Washington, bearing the waters which drain an-area of 
400,000 square miles. Seven hundred square miles of 
railroad are already built. The sound is- connected 
with the Columbia, and connections will soon be made 
with the Atlantic and sea-board by means of the North- 
ern Pacific, which will be completed this fall, three 
hundred miles only having to be constructed, two hun- 
dred miles of the road-bed for which is made. These 
waters are inhabited by salmon, halibut, trout, cod, 
and eighty other varieties of fish, and $3,000,000 worth 
of salmon were canned last year on the Columbia 
River.” 

‘‘Have you any towns, Governor?” 

‘“‘The towns are comparatively small. The chief of 
these are Seattie and Walla Walla. Other towns exist 
elsewhere and many are springing into existence. 
Churches of the various denominations, to the number 
of 300, are in full operation. The system of education 
is simple. Sections 16 and 32 of every township are 
donated by the ‘Government for school purposes. A 
university is in successful operation in Seattle. There 
are eight daily and thirty weekly papers, all conducted 
with decency and ability.” 

“The finest climate in the country ?” 





“The climate is the most remarkable feature of 


grow in that climate.—N. Y. Sun. 





winter, averages forty degrees above zero. The sum- 
mers are delightful, being free from heat, thunder show- 
ers or other evils and inconveniences that attach to hot 
climates. The scenery is grand, the Olympic and Cas- 
cade ranges being 12,000 feet high, with many others of 
nearly equal altitude, covered with eternal snow, pre- 
sent scenes of grandeur not surpassed elsewhere,” 

‘No drawbacks tothis Arcadia?” 

‘“‘There are two things that might be considered so. 
There is a wet and a dry season, the former extending 
from January to March. This is considered by some 
people disagreeable, but it is essential to the great veg- 
etable productions. High winds also prevail in east- 
ern Washington. These are the only complaints I have 
heard in a residence of three years. A country more 
agreeable in its personal surroundings has yet to be 
discovered, so far as I have experienced,” 

‘‘ And you want to be a State?” 

“The people are especially desirous of availing 
themselves of the advantages of statehood, being con- 
scious of being able to sustain themselves, and do 
honor to the Union.” 


ae 





AN ENORMOUS INDIAN RESERVATION, 


From the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


A few hundred Blackfeet, Bloods, Piegans and Assin- 
niboines, the greatest thieves and villains on the conti- 
nent, are now holding from settlement all that tract of 
country from the eastern line of Montana to the-Rocky 
Mountains lying north of the Missouri and Marias Rivers. 
This tract is larger than all New England, and contains 
the most valuable portion of Montana for agriculture. 
As long as they are allowed to roam over this vast 
tract, and from its borders make predatory excursions 
into the adjoining settlements, efforts for their civiliza- 
tion are worse than useless. The existence of this ex- 
tensive reservation, and the game found within it, have 
a powerful effect to retard the civilization of the Indians 
at Standing Rock and other agencies below; for the 
restless spirits there are constantly seeking some excuse 
to get away to their relatives at Poplar Creek, or Wolf 
Point, instead of remaining at home to till their ground, 
as they should do. There is plenty of room for these 
Indians at Standing Rock, and under the able manage- 
ment of Maj. McLaughlin they would soon be on the 
road to civilization. The opening of this immense 
region of country from Fort Buford to the Rocky 
Mountains would bring in a vast tide of immigration, 
and villages and cities would spring up along the Mis- 
souri, and Montana would receive some benefit from 
the westward wave of settlers. The Milk River flows 
through this tract from west to east for a distance of 
about 300 miles, with a wide and fertile valley nearly 
the whole distance. The Bear’s Paw and Little Rocky 
Mountains, known to be rich in the precious metals, 
are securely locked up in this reservation, and will re- 
main so until the Indian title is extinguished. With 
these Indians located at one of the lower agencies, 
three military posts now kept up at great expense to 
the country can be safely dispensed with. 





Pucet Sounp is considered one of the most re- 
markable bodies of water in the world. It is sur- 
rounded by continuous forests that’reach back to the 
summits of the Cascade and Olympic ranges. The 
streams that come down from the mountains on 
every side have fertile valleys; some of them are al- 
ready occupied and well cultivated. Puyallup and 
White Rivers and their affluents are well settled, 
but there is abundant room for settlers on the Sno- 
qualmie, Snohomish, Squak, Skagit, and Nootsack, as 
well as on a valley in Whatcom County where Fraser’s 
River once flowed. It was once believed that the land 
around the Sound was worthless, and that its forests 
stood on rock without soil; but time has demon- 
strated that this is only true of a small extent of 
country near the Sound, and that all the upland be- 
tween the streams, and extending to the mountains, 
is rich, deep soil that will produce anything that will 


western Washington.--'The thermometer, during the 
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Peg 7 Ts ak ms on new buildings 

and \ $60,000 in strest improvements during 1882. 

The value of exports was $7,703,721—nearly double 
that of 1881. 


rd 


A NEwsPAPER called The Herald has been started 
at Steele, Kidder County, Dakota. Two years ago 
there was nothing there but a single farm. In fact, 
the growth of the town only dates from last spring. 





Bismarck has five churches and a free reading room, 


and it costs a saloon keeper five hundred dollars to get | 


a license to sell liquor. Few frontier towns can make 
as good a showing for law and order and pe intel- 


ligence. 


Acotony of one hundred and twelve families re- 
cruited in the Pennsylvania mountain counties of Cen- 
ter, Blair, Clarion and Cameron is going to Custer 
County, Montana, in April. Every family is said to 
have at least $1,000. ’ 








Atturas County, of which Hailey is the county-seat, 
is nearly as large as the State of Ohio, containing the 
famous Wood River, Sawtooth and Smoky mines, and 
@ population of 10,000 people—one-fifth of the entire 
population of Idaho Territory. 





P. M. Larountain, of Stevensville, M. T., rides in a 
buggy in which he carried General Garfield through 
the valley when the treaty was negotiated with the 
Flatheads in 1872. Mr. Lafountain acted as interpreter 
during the progress of the negotiations. 





Tue Bozeman Courier ventures to express the hope 
that in case the Crow reservation, or any part thereof, 
be restored to the public domain, the news will not be 
stealthily sent by night for the benefit of the few, as in 
the case of the military reservation at Benton. 





On Deer Creek, Idaho, last month, a woman walked 
five miles and climbed a high ridge to relocate a claim 
and camped on the ground all night. Other parties 
arriving just before twelve o’clock, a compromise was 
made by which she secured a one-third interest. 





THREE commercial travelers, two in the grocery and 
one in the drug line, from Winnipeg, were caught in a 
blizzard while driving across a prairie and could not 
escape from it. They put up for a day anda night in 
a friendly haystack and consumed all their supplies. 





Tue Northern Pacific road has just effected a con- 
tract with the Allen Paper Car Wheel Company whereby 
the latter. wi] supply the former with all the paper 
wheels necessary for the passenger, dining, postal, 


sleeping, baggage and pay cars, as well as the engine 
and tender trucks. 





Puans are being prepared for a new hotel at James- 
town, Dakota, by a Milwaukee architect. It will be 
heated by steam, furnished with electric bells, and speak- 
ing tubes will connect with every room. It is to be 
called the Villard Hotel, and its proprietor is Mr. Anton 
Klaus. The estimated cost is $80,000. 





T. J. Duntox, of Lane County, Oregon, purchased 
5,000 cranberry cuttings while in the East some time 
ago, and will plant them on some marshy land in his 
possession. He is favorably impressed with the pos- 
sibilities of this new industry, and believes Oregon 
can raise as good cranberries as New Jersey. 





Ar Palouse Junction, on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, in Washington Territory, there are about 600,000 
ties snd about thirty-five miles of rails piled, ready for 
the track-laying force. The grade is completed for a 
distance of over sixty miles. The indications now are 
that this road, which will drain an area of over 150 
miles of fine agricultdral land, will be finished within a 
year. It is known among engineers‘and railroad men 
as the “‘half-moon road,” it being run in almost a semi- 


‘centres for all Europe. 
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held of the county commissioners of Devil’s Lake City, 
the name of which, it is to be hoped, will soon be 
changed. The Judge of the Probate Court of the new 
county, Thomas C. Chandler, is a_son of Secretary 
Chandler of the navy. 





Twenty-Four of the forty canneries on the Col- 
umbia River are located at Astoria. The salmon of 
this river are considered superior to the same species 
of fish in other waters, because of the extra delicacy of 
flavor and the amount of oil they contain. They are 
shipped to Liverpool and London as great distributing 





A sHort time ago, Mr. Searles, of Bismarck, wrote 
a letter to the New York Weekly Witness, in which 
he partially portrayed the advantages the Missouri 
slope offers to settlers. To this letter Mr. Searles has 
received over 2,000 letters of inquiry. Every mail 
brings from seventy-five to 125 letters from every part 
of the country, asking for further information. 





SUPERINTENDENT ConGER, of the National Park, has 
been instructed by Secretary Teller to prevent the 
killing, wounding or capturing at any time in the 
Park of the following list of animals and birds: 
Buffalo, bison, moose, elk, black-tailed or white-tailed 
deer, mountain sheep, Rocky mountain goat, antelope, 
beaver, otter, martin, fisher, grouse, prairie chicken, 
pheasant, wild goose, duck, robin, meadow lark, 
thrush, gold-finch, flicker or yellow-hammer, blackbird, 
oriole, jay, snowbird or any of the small birds com- 
monly known as singing birds. 





THE Missoula Times says: The Wallace mining dis- 
trict in Hell Gate Cafion is attracting more and more 
attention. F. M. Franks and E. T. Smith, two experi- 
enced miners of Nevada, were in Missoula Monday and 
left in the forenoon to make a thorough examination of 
the district. They.represent large capital, and if the 
examination is satisfactory, investments will probably 


and who has visited all the camps in Montana, states 
that the outlook for the Wallace district is brighter than 
that of any other mining locality in the Territory. 





Tue Huron Times has the following account of the 
Dakota girls and what they can do: ‘About eight 
months ago Misses Mary and Jeanette Hopkins, Sallie 
Hamilton and Angeline Harrington, all of Vinton, Iowa, 
came to Dakota and located on claims near Cavour. 
Their residence was situated on the four corners of 
their farms, and here they have lived, doing feats of 
agriculture that would be fatiguing to many an Eastern 
society young man. Yesterday they proved up, all the 
witnesses being ladies, and, as their, affidavits show, 
they have fulfilled the letter of the law and are justly 
entitled to their'farms. This may be an interesting 
item to the young man of the East who said he would 
come to Dakota if it were not for the hardships of 
pioneer life and the cold, cold climate of the Northwest. 





THE editor of the Walla Walla Union made a visit to 
the East lately and on returning to his sanctum ex- 
pressed his opinion of his home town in the following 
enthusiastic fashion : After traveling from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, and back again, we are better satisfied 
with Walla Walla than ever. While we will not go to 
the length of claiming that Walla Walla is the largest, 
finest and most prosperous city on the continent, we 
do say, without fear of successful contradiction, that 
there is not another place of the same population in the 
United States more beautifully laid out, more eligibly 
located, more substantially built, more home-like in 
appearance, with better prospects, with greater oppor- 
tunities, with larger resources, or containing a more 
active, enterprising and prosperous people. - We be- 
lieve in the future of Walla Walla. We believe it is 
bound to grow, with a certain, solid, never-decaying 
growth, and to continue in the future, as in the past, the 
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region called Ramsey County. The first meeting was | 


be made. An old miner, who is at present in Missoula, © 


He stayed not to eat nor to 

He could pick up a meal on 

He got to Chicago the second day out, 

But right through cpg nly mm eter papal 

Nor He ilked anne beet and not even 
best and he 


he didn't ‘mind dirt. 
With trousers tucked in 
Small 


on the C. B. & Q. 


his boots, said he, “ Fudge— 
odds—if Tget there,” anid bold Robert Budge. 


From Worth, the Parisian of awful repute, 
Had come divers gowns to Angelica Bute, 


And parcels from Tiffany daily were stowed 
Fars Bey neces rooms of her father’s 
she 


of abode ; 
shed, nor heeded she hint, cough or n' 
She was bound to Fitz James, but she cone Budge.’ 


Buthark! ‘Tis the door bell! A symptom of joy 
andy hn tptlpa ded ne SAM ys ge p & boy ! 


berber @ message ; she takes it, dead 

With led excitement. hope, 

wiles on y, at nine ; let me judge 
next ; only meet me there 


Budge.” 


On Thursday at nine to the house of the Mayor 

Two persons came singly, but left it a pair. 

A man, and a bride in a tra dress, 

Went westward at ten on the Lightning Express. 

A wedding at Grace Church which should ve occurred 
At twelve was, for reasons not given, deferred. 


The dowagers called it the greatest of shames 

The men said, ‘‘It’s rough on that fellow Fitz \ semnes ad 
The dameels declared it was awfully ni 

And vowed they could do it and never twice. 
“‘Tt’s a chore to get housemaids; you may have to drudge 
At the start ; but—I love you,” said cow- puncher Budge. 





In what respect do time and a mule resemble one 
another? In the fact that it is better to be ahead of 
both time and a mule than be behind either of them. 


‘“‘GeorGE, dear, don’t you think it rather extrava- 
gant of you to eat batter with that delicious jam?” 
‘*No, love, economical. Same piece of bread does for 
bot! ? 


‘‘T LIKE your new hat very much,”’ he said. ‘It’s 
‘chic;’ there’s a sort of ‘abandon’——” “There 
isn’t any sort of a band on it,’ she said, pouting. 
“It's a real ostrich feather.” 


‘‘Dogs your Helen remind you of Helen of Troy?” 
she asked sweetly, as the sofa springs flattened under a 
pressure of 160 pounds. ‘No, not precisely; you re- © 
mind me more of Helen of Avoirdupois,” was the scaly 
reply. 

A WESTERN preacher, whose congregation had begun 
to fall off somewhat, had it intimated that he would dis- 
cuss a family scandal the following Sunday. As a con- 
sequence the church was crowded. The minister's 
subject was Adam vs. Evé. 


Up to the present time the ground-hog is the 
most successful weather prophet of the year. The 
goose-bone_ ranks second, and it is nip and tuck’ be- 
tween Wiggins, Vennor and the muskrat for third 
place.—Norvristown Herald. 


A Frencaman has invented a glass with which one 
can see the bottom of a river or lake for 100 feet 
around him. The man who fished all day without a 
bite can take this glass and discover that he has been 
angling among old boots and oyster cans.—Detroit 
Free Press. 


BASELY LIBELED: ‘‘ Reach me down that Webster, 
Pat,” said one of our lately elected Judges to his clerk. 
‘* One of thim thaiving newspapers has been libeling me, 
and, be jabers, I won’t stand it. The thaiving black-’ 
guard calls me a forensic light."—San Francisco News 
Tetter. 


Hap him there: “You have been up here before half 


verely, to a local vagrant. ‘‘ Come, now, Judge, none 
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metropolis, the financial and social conte Be os 


You are here more than I am. People who live 
ae etn er ee ee 


a dozen times this year,’’ said an Austin Justice, se- : 


of that. Every time I’ve been eens ae ae bes 
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0, R. AND N, CO. EARNINGS. ~ | 
The Earnings of;the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company for the first seven months of the current fiscal 


year weve as follows : 
Gross. _ Net. 


July 1st to December 31st.... $2,715,000 $1,396,000 
378,600 189,600 


1,585,600 
393,389 187,975 


Percentage of Increase of Net Earnings over corre- 
sponding period of previous year, 14 %. 


March 24, 1883. 











Feb. 16th, 1888. 
7,100 46% 45% © 19,500 || 
81% 2,600! 81K | BI ae: 
Sales.|High. Low. 
5,000) 494¢ 
8334 3,800) 855; 
8,100] 943% 


82% 





Feb. 15th, 1883. 
4656 
8234 
March Ist, 1883. 
Low. 
4834 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC EARNINGS, 


The approximate Gross Earnings of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company for the month of February 
$373,091 0 Road miles, 1,535 

Corresponding month 
of last year 268,935 2 . “ a: 972 


—_— 


Increase $104,155 78. 6s “9 563 
Fight months this year. . $5,089,525 29 
«6 dash 3,285,293 66 
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Sales.| High. 





6, | 
5,400, 83 
Sales. High. 

47% 6,300! 485 
5,900] 83% 
2,500) 8334 


465 a0 413 
83 
824 


Feb. 14th, 1883. 
82 
83 

Feb. 28th, 1883. 
Low. 
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Sales. | High. 








Sales.|High. Low. 
2,900| 833 
5,300 


6,100] 475, 
1,900] 82% 
10,500} 485; 


4734 
8256 
81% 


Increase $1,804,231 63 


Feb. 13th, 1883. 
Low 
47% 
824 

Feb. 27th, 1883 
Low 








NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LAND SALES. 


Approximate land sales for the month of February, 
1883, with corresponding month of previous year: 


Total 
Acres. Amount. Town Lots. Amount.’ 


February, 1883 40,591 $162,633 $62,287 $224,920 
February, 1882 11,412 40,158 11,242 51,400 


Total increase, 1883, 29,179 $122,475 $51,045 $173,520 
Average fper acre this year, $4.01. Last year, $3.52. 
+> - 
Fir, pine, oak and cedar of unsurpassed quality and 
practically unlimited in quantity clothe the mountains, 
overhang the rivers and shadow the plains of the Puget 
Sound district in Washington Territory. On a moder- 
ate estimate it is calculated that this region will yield 
the almost unimaginable quantity of 160,000,000,000 feet 
of valuable timber. The trees attain a remarkable devel- 
opment both in height and beauty. The yellow fir is 
ee ope | found growing to a height of 250 feet, the 
white cedar to 100 feet, with a girth of over sixty feet; 
the white oak is seventy feet in height, while ordinary 
sized specimens of the sugar pine yield from 6,000 to 
8,000 feet of cut lumber. 


DREXEL, MORGAN & CO. 


WALL STREET, 


Corner of Broad, New York. 
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Feb. 8th, 1883. 


Feb. 2ist, 1883. 
Low 
90% 91% 








PRICES OF NORTHERN PACIFIC AND OREGON SECURITIES.—ContinvEp. 


Sales.|/High. Low. 


7,900) 483¢ © 


Feb. 7th, 1883. 
Low 
4746 
6 824 5,800) 835; 
83 2,300} 8434 
Feb. 20th, 1883 
Low. 


Sales. | High 
44% 22,775) 45% 


No. 34 South Third Street, 31 Boulevard Haussmann, 
PHILADELPHIA. PARIS. 


79% 9,162) 81 
7934 12,600] 8044 


Drexel & Co., | Drexel, Harjes & Co., 


933, 9334 








7,600| 80% 
7,000} 81 


8,400] 4734 
1,100] 83% 
1,900] 83% 


Domestic © Foreign Bankers 


Sales. | High. 
Sales. |High. 
7 

11,800} 46 
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Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities bought and 
sold on Commission. Interest allowed on Deposits. Foreign 
Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular 
Letters for Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


Feb. 6th, 1883. 
Low. 
41% 
83% 
84 
Feb. 19th, 1883, 
Low. 
4556 
8034 
81 


if 
78 








Sales. |High. 
10,200} 485 
3,300] 843; 
4,100 

Sales. |High. 
10,500) 463, 
6,300| 81% 
2,600 8234 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. 8S. MORGAN & CaQ., 


No. 22 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Feb., ’83—Cu. 


A PORTABLE ELECTRIC LIGHTER. 


(Scientific American, New York, December 16th, 1882.) 

A Portable Electric Lighter for $5.00 is being exten- 
sively sold by the Portable Electric Light Co., of 22 
Water Street, Boston. It is an economical and safe 
apparatas for lighting for home and business purposes. 


4634 
8146 
8246 


Feb. 5th, 1883. 
48 4744 
8436 83% 
83 
Feb. 17th, 1883. 
Low 


0. & Transcontinental) 84 

















81% 


High. 
O. & Transcontinental) 823, 


















































10 Pine Street, New York, 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 
‘Members of the New York Mining Stock Exchange. 


All classes of Negotiable Securities bought and sold, 
and advances made on same. 


Northern Pacific First Mortgage, Missouri and Pend 
d’Orellle Division Bonds and Preferred Dividend 


~ Certificates bought and sold. 
Jan.—rk. 


HOWELL BROTHERS, © 
BANKERS & BROKERS, 


No. 48 SOUTH THIRD. STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





We buy and sell United States Bonds, execute orders in Stocks, 
Bonds and Miscellaneous Securities, and transact a General 
Banking Business. 

Direct Wire to New York Stock Exchange. 


Jan., cu. 


Hew Pork Cribune 


For 1883. 


STRONG, CLEAN, ENTERPRISING. 
The Largest Circulation among the best People. 











~ The first aim of THe TrrsuneE is to be the best general news 
and family paper in America. Its columns are full of what is 
most worth -—*- and they are clean, wholesome, able and 
entertaining. Dr. Townshend, of Ohio, used to say of THE TRIB- 
UNE that it contains more of what one wants to know, and less 
of what one doesn’t want to know, than any paper with which 
he was acquainted. THE TRIBUNE has its own telegraph line to 
Washington, it uses the cables freely, and scours the world for the 
news, printing all that is useful. It publishes the news fearlessly 
and accurately. It tells what is worth it in detail. The rest is 
put into bright short paragraphs. Its contents are fresh, choice, 
varied, and thoroughly unobjectionable in every respect. En- 
joying an abundant pai from every part of the land, 
having the largest circulation among the best people, ving 
the finest newspaper buil in the world, = equipped with 
the most modern appliances for carrying on i 
TRIBUNE finds itself well prepared to make all its ‘editions’ thon 
_ oughly entertaining and valuable. It proposes to make them so. 
TriBuneE is the organ of no individual, of no faction or 
clique, | ane of no interest te pave to the public good, It knows 
no service other than that of It eves the well-bein, 
of the country will be ems st preserva by keeping its Governmen 
in Republican hands. it does not believe in Ring Rule, 
Gitar gnct Str t SPatnty the Aopuatn prt. 
en grea\ ‘0. pu: ublican 

expects to continue in that course, wherever or whenever this 
may seem needful—not doub that this is the true road to a 
worthy Rene ayn success in 1 

The SunDaYy TRIBUNE is a twelve- pa; full of the best 
poetry and literature of the day. It prints peusteties compicts 


“ in every issue, extracts from pes pd ere thisuatiocs frien 
of f oad domestic letters and special cab es from 
London. The mal and political ip 3 the “ Broad 


Note-Book,” the 


wa 
articles on ‘‘ The Past Week in Society © 
= York, the 


jh résumés of news and opinion from the 


American cities, and notes on household ics, are 
por wae the wd leis da; mw eg 3 ate 
paper for a leisure e can 
subscribed for independent: 4 utrcs:s 


The Semi-Weekly and Weekly contain the cream of the Daily. 
and in addition thereto strong features for the home circle and 
or farmers. The Weekly is the universal favorite of our sub- 
stantial oe pe a army It is the best and cheapest paper 
in baa Poacvrn f something for old wad zoune, and 

cultural 
etvery Jor to subscri 

books ote ake merit. The termes are usually so 

that either the paper or the book is a gift to the subscriber.\ For 
1883 Tae TRIBUNE offers a new and cularly attractive 
remium in the standard medical work, ‘‘ Woop’s HousEHOLD 
cieah Jaguhaains of Bes eae tad aaa: faked Oe 
y' of New Yor! pu y 
the well-known house of William Wood & Co., in 2 yols., contain- 
ing 819 and 942 pp., and sold for the invariable price of $10. 
oon roe Sih pay, for itself in any ina month. Itis 
for five Ante d ag be for Ane 


a = premium 


~~ with the a 
cone ‘upon application. 
History Sy a teaades ae nate and Worcester’ Diction- 
soto TRIBUNE, 
Fob —v. New York. 


“GOLD, “BARBOUR & SWORDS, | 








“St Patil Advertisements. 


L. H. MaxFrexp, W. T. Maxrrerp, Special. 
N » ara tas & SEABURY, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


195 te 199 East Third Street, Corner Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Agents for the Oriental Powder Mills Mining and 
Blasting Powder. 








~C, SEABURY. 





H P. RUGG & CO., 


PUMPS, PIPE, MILL AND 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES, 


31s SIBLEY STREET, 
_8T. PAUL, MINN. 





Nom BRO’S. & CUTLER, 
IMPORTERS 


— AND — 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





ESTABLISHED 1860. 


| Sas MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 
PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 


Winona, Minn. 


Bfanch Office and {Cor, Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 
Warehouse, ST. PAUL, MINN, 





8 gee LARKIN & SMITH, 


WHOLESALE CROCKERY, 


Glassware, Lamps and House 
Furnishing Goods, 


No. 850 SIBLEY STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Joma He heme. Damm. Moos. "fuse temas, 





T 


1) COSTER & CLARK, 


FURNITURE, 


342 and 344 Jackson Street, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





UERBACH, FINCH & VAN SLYCK, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Dry Goods and Notions, 


~ FOURTH, SIBLEY and FIFTH STS., 
ST. PAUL, MENN. 


New York Office, 53 Leonard Street: 











The Oldest Wises bey ‘House in the orthwost, 
LLEN, MOON & CO., 
Successors to P. F. MoQuitLaN & Co., Established 1869. 
Manufacturers’ Agents and Importers of 
Teas and Coffees, English, French and Ger- of 
' man Canned Goods and Delicacies, . 
and Fine Havana Cigars. pea: 


201, 203, 205, es? > 209 EAST THIRD 8T., Oor. Sibley, 
T. PAUL, MINN. 


CUTHONG, HACKETT & CO., Bae 


Importers and Jobbers of 


























































Hardware, Tinners’ Stock and Tools, 
GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS, 


918, 215, 217 & 219 East Fourth Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





ICOLS & DEAN, 


Iron, Nails, Steel and Heavy Hardware, 


Horse Shoes, Horse Nails, Bellows, Anvils, Vises, 
Drills, Coal, and Tools of all kinds, 


WAGON & CARRIAGE MATERIAL, ee 
CORNER FIFTH AND SIBLEY STS., ‘aa 
ST. PAUL, MINN. Me, 


eee OZMUN & JACKSON, 


Wholesale Hardware, = 
TIN PLATES AND METALS, oe 

225 & 227 East Fourth Street, ag 
ST. PAUL, MINN. ae 


The largest stock in the City, at lowest market rates. 
Correspondence solicited. 











eeE~ & CARY, 


Cor. Fourth and Wancouta Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 


Railway, Mill, Contractors’ and Mining = 
Equipment and Supplies. 





eee KS’ SCALES, ; 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, ~— 


TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 
The Best Goods in the Market. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE&CO, | 
S71 & 373 Sibley St., St. Paul, Minn, re 
March—cu. 
(ORL CHAPMAN & DRAKE, aes 
(Incorporated. ) Be” 
MANUFACTURERS ‘ °) 
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March—cu. 


E WELLS SACKETT & RANKIN, 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC R.R. 
‘Lands For Sale. 
THE BEST HOMES 


For 2,000,000 Families now await 
occupancy in 


Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 


THE MATCHLESS 


NORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY. 


2,000,000 ) Souls | Of the great 


population — no 
one can predict 
1 soon inhabit this 


10,000,000 Souls! 
how great it will become—which wi 
region, the new comers from the older States will be 
the first families and leaders, socially and politically, in 
this newly opened section of the United States. They 
will all become prosperous, and many will acquire for- 
tunes in a short period, by turning the vast wheat-pro- 
ducing lands, ready for the plow, into productive farms; 
by stock raising on the immense grazing ranges; by 
developing the resources of the extensive forests and 
mineral istriéts and by investments in the thriving 
new towns opened for settlement all along the line of 
the 


Northern Pacific Railroad 


— INn— 
Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, 


Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 


— =_-— — 


LARGE AND SURE CROPS EVERY YEAR 


And all the people are prosperous. While large num- 
bers have secured a competency, many have acquired 
wealth, and THOUSANDS HAVE MADE FORTUNES THIS 
YEAR. : 
Come and examine a country which speaks for itself 
more favorably as to its great superiority over any 
other section, than any written description can portray, 
and where every man can make an independent fortune. 


—"_P° a 
L d J Millions on Millions of acres of 
an S = low-priced Lands for sale by the 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. on Easy 


Terms. They are the cheapest and most productive 
lands ever offered for sale by any Railroad Company. 





—> °° aa 


TERMS OF SALE. 


Agricultural lands of the Company, east of the Missouri 
River, in Minnesota and Dakota, are sold at $4.00 per 
acre, and the preferred stock of the Con pany will be 
received at par in payment. When these lands are pur- 
chased on time, one-sixth stock or cash is required at 
time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual 
payments in stock or cash, with interest at 7 per ‘cent. 
A rebate of 25 per cent. of the price is made on land 
broken and cultivated within two years from the time 
of purchase. 

The price of a large proportion of agricultural lands 
west of the Missouri River is $2.60 cash to actual set- 
tlers, or, if purchased on time, $3.00 per acre, one-sixth 
cash and the balance in five equal annual cash pay- 
ments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 


ee oe ee 
FREE ¢ For Mapsand Publications sent Free, 

* and for all information relating to lands, 
agencies, etc., apply to or address either 


P. B. GROAT,. 


Gen’l Emigration Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


Jan. ,"83—t. Land Commissioner, St, Paul, Minn. 





RICHARD DUDGEON, 
24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 
Maker and Patentee of 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks,. 


Punches, Boiler-Tube Expanders, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 
Jacks tor Pressingjon Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order. 
March—cu. 


S) 
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ALLEN PAPER CAR WHEEL COMPANY, 


General Office, 240 Broadway, New York. 





ALT SIZES. 
Steel tires with annular web and non-conductive paper centres. Especially adapted to Passenger Equipment, Locomotive 
and Tender Trucks. Gold medals awarded at Boston and Atlanta Expositions for the BEST, SAFEST and most ECONOMICAL 
wheel in use. 74 manufactured in 1877; 13,000 in 1881. Facilities for making 20,000 in 1882. 


A. G. DARWIN, President. Cc. H. ANTES, Secretary. 
March, ’83—cu. 


THE STANDARD STEEL WORKS. 
LOCOMOTIVE AND TIRES. 


CAR WHEEL 
220 S. FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


J.C. BEACH, Treasurer. 





Jan., '83— 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. = 


IRON & STEEL WORKING MACHINE TOOLS 


For Railways, Machine Shops, Forges, Rolling Mills, ete. 


TURN-TABLES, PIVOT BRIDGES 


SHAFTING, Ere. 
TWEEDLE'S HYDRAULIC RIVETER. =; 
The 1876 Locomotive Injector, 








All Brass—Worked by one motion of a Lever. 


Branch Office, 79 Liberty Strect, New York. 


OLD “RECORD” OFFICE, 


COR. THIRD AND CHESTNUT STS., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


NOW OCCUPIED 


L. H. TAYLOR & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


“MEMBERS OF NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK EXCHANGES. 








FOOTE g FREnTCEH, 


BANKERS 
AND— 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
General Mortgage and Land Grant 
GOLD 6’s FOR SALE. 


No. 7 CONGRESS STREET 


AND 
No. 2 CONGRESS 8SQ., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Jan., m. Jan., b. 


































emt Pu ment eae, | 


Machine Shop Equipment. 


Iron and Wood Working Machinery of every description. , 
se PATENT COLD ROLLED SHAFTING. 
: ers, Pulleys, Sturtevant Blowers, 
Self-Oiling a oy Dulting, wers 


CORLISS SINGINES, Etc. 


121 Chambers & 103 Reade Sts, 


P, O, Box 1119. NEW YORK. 
Feb., ’83--Cu. 


Northwestern Fuel Co, 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS, 
All Grades Anthracite and Bituminous 


—<COAL.> 


Distributing Docks at Duluth, Minnesota. 


General Office, 154 East Third St., 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
March, ’83—cu. 


Frank Smyth & Co, 


Members of the New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges, 


BANKERS & BROKERS, 


No. 42 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








Connected by Private Wire with Bouvier & Wallace, 
Mills Building, New York. 
Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations and Indi- 
viduals upon favorable terms. 
Deal in Government and Standard Investment Securities. 


Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on commission, at Philadel- 
phia, New York, Boston and other Exchanges. 


Feb., ’83—M. 


LENOX SMITH, 


46 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 


SELLING AGENT 


STEEL RAILS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cambria Iron Company of Johnstown, Pa., 
AND 





Trade Mark. 





FRED'K B. MILES, Engineer. 
(Formerly FERRIS & MILES.) 


24th and Wood Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
IMPROVED MACHINE TOOLS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
For Railroads, Machine Shops, Forges, Rollitg Mills, etc. 


IMPROVED STEAM HAMMERS, 





Sizes from 200 Ibs. to 20 tons, with anes GUIDES FOR TAKING UP vo KEEPs THE DIES MATCHED AND 


VENTS THE BREAKAGE OF PISTON Bi 
EVERY xe08 GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


FRIEDMANN’S PATENT 
LOCOMOTIVE INJECTORS 
Lifting and Non-Lifting, with all Latest Improvements. 
EJECTORS FOR WATER STATIONS, 


Construction Trains, etc. 
OILERS, LUBRICATORS, Ere. 


WATKEY’S PATENT VALVE SEAT, 


March, '83—cu. 





THE “MONITOR.” 


A New Lifting Injector for Locomotives. 








NATHAN & DREYFUS, 


NEW YORK, 





Send for Descriptive Circular. 
March, ’83—cu. 


OTIS IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND, 0., 
MANUFACTURERS OF HOMOGENEOUS CAST 








STEEL, 
N7iz.: Fire Box, Boiler, Tani and Smoelke Stack Fliate, 
LOCOMOTIVE TRUCK, CAR AND TENDER AXLES, 
Street Car Aales, Crank Pins, Piston Rods and Forgings, Soft Stay Bolt, Machinery and Spring Steel. 
Room 44, Astor House Offices, New York. 


Feb.—cu. 





THE 


Adams & Westlake M’f’g Co., 


MAKERS OF 
THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL. STOVE, * 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 


Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workmanship, 
erie Safe and Free from Odor. 

— ALSO ——. 


Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 


Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 
Lamps, and General Railway Specialties. 


ne 
eat i 


Dei sss SE 








CARNEGIE BROS. & CO., Limited, CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
Proprietors of Edgar Thomson Steel Works. Franklin & Ontario Sts. 100 Beekman Street, 45 Summer Street. bstaks 
Jan. cu. March— 
a BALDWIN, LOCOMOTIVE WORKS,  carititt} coo, 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENCINES, 


Ada to every variety of service, and built accurately to standard gauges and templates. Like 
ped Bes of different engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Locomotives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Ete, 


Illustrated catalogues furnished on application of customer, 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 
—¢u. \ 





Passenger at Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge — 
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The New Town laid out by the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, at the last crossing 
of the Yellowstone River, and at the Junction of the Branch Railroad to the 






Yellowstone National Park. 


LIVINGSTON | 


is located at the east foot of the Belt Mountains, 1,030 miles west of St. Paul, where the low 
es. It is almost midway between the great lakes and the Pacific Ocean. 'The Railroad Company has reserved over 300 acres for the 
e future MACHINE SHOPS, Round Houses, Stock Yards and MANUFACTURING ESTAB 


es of the Yellowstone Division strike the heavy mountain 
uirements of 
MENTS at this point. Mines of fine bituminous 


COA L 


med within eight miles of Livingston, and a branch track is being greded from the main line to the mines. The branch road to the NATIONAL 


now 
PA sixty-three miles long, is now under contract to be COMPLETE 
through LIVINGSTON. Large deposits of FINE IRON ORE exist on the Park Line, near Livingston, as well as an abundant supply of excellent 


TONE. The Clarke’s Forks 


SILVER MINES 


lie directly south of Livingston. The existence of IRON ORE, LIMESTONE and COAL in close proximity to this point seem to indicate the 
probability that Livingston will hereafter become an important point for Manufacturing and Railroad business, as well as for general commercial trade. 

The prices of lots range from $20 to $1,000 each, according to location. Lots purchased in blocks adjacent to passenger depot must be improved 
with good buildings within eight months. Other lots are without building requirements. 


TERMS: One-quarter cash on application, balance in four, eight and twelve months, with interest at the rate of seven per cent. per annum on. 


deferred payments. 


Lots for sale at the office of the GENERAL LAND AGENT N. P. R. B., St. Paul, Minn. Plat and price list at offices of 


March, ’83—cu. 


NEXT JUNE. All the Tourist Travel to this Great Wonderland must 


NICKEUS, WILBUR & NICKOLS, Jamestown, Dakota, { 
McKENZIE & WILCOX, Bismarck. Dakota, q 


And FRANK BUSH, Agent Land Department N. P. R.R., Livingston, Montana. 





BARNUM RICHARDSON COMPANY, 


SALISBURY, CONN., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHARCOAL Pic IRON FROM SALISBURY ORES 


AND CHILLED CAR WHEELS. 


Also Manufacturers of Car Castings, Frogs, Head 
Blocks, Heel Blocks, Switch Plates, Chairs, and 
all other descriptions of Castings for Rail- 
road Superstructure and Equipment. All 
work from this Establishment made from 
Salisbury Iron, and Warranted 

Post Orrick ADDRESS: 


LIME ROCK, CONN. 
Jan., cu. 





Theffhode sland {ress 


(WEEKLY) 


IS THE BEST 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


IN NEW ENGLAND, 


And the rival of the great New York journals. Contains THE 
NEWS OF THE WEEK, carefully condensed; full EDITORIAL 
COMMENTS; carefully conducted WOMAN, RELIGIOUS, DRA- 
MATIC, AGRICULTURAL and MARKET REPORTS. 


EIGHT PAGES 


Crammed full of interesting reading. Subscription price only 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
FIVE COPIES FOR FOUR DOLLARS, 


Sample copies sent FREE to any address. 


PROVIDENCE PRESS CO., 


Provide of. 
Mareh—b. Om Ne 





COOKE & CO. 


12 Cortlandt Street, New York, A 






N AGENTS FOR THE 4 

cea TA a es ah Ua KEYSTONE INJECTOR, F 
——— OF ame, TX Tho Simplest known Boller Fooder. y 
- DEALERS IN : EB 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, 


‘ Root’s Blowers, Forges, ete., Watson’s Forges, 
; | w/, Waters’ Governors, Empire Chain, 
i i Crosby Gauges, etc., ete. 








PENINSULAR CAR WORKS, DETROMT, MI, 


AND AT THE DETROIT STEAM FORGE. 


FREIGHT CARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CAR WHEELS AND CASTINGS. BEST HAMMERED IRON AXLES. 
Feb., ’83—t. 


PITTSBURGH CAST-STEEL SPRING WORKS. 

















MANUFACTURERS OF siti Wits Patent Hor Com- . 
EXTRA PRESSED BANDS J 
‘TEMPERED a 
ELLIPTIC CARS 3 
CAST-STEEL e a 
— > 
SPRINGS. a LOCOMOTIVES. 
CALVIN WELLS. A. FRENCH & Cco., AARON FRENOH. 


Office and Works, Corner of Liberty and 21 st Streets, PITTSBURGH, PA. 







NEW YORK, BOSTON CHICAGO sT. 
115 Broadway, Room 88, Room 52, Mason Building, 246 Olark Street, Paid ge eae 
H, A. LIrree, Agt. Joun Kent, Agt. Gro. W. Monn, Agt. M. M. Buox & Oo., Agts. 


Jan, ’88—t. ata > 
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THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 





A TALK WITH THE TRAVELING PUBLIC. 





D? NOT FORGET, in planning your pleasure excursions and busi- 
ness tours for this year, that the Northern Pacific Railroad will be 
completed next summer, and will open the most attractive 2,000 miles of 
railway trayel in America. Before the connection is made between the 
ends of track advancing from the East and the West, you can pass over 
the gap in the Rocky Mountain region in comfortable Concord coaches. 
You need not wait for the line to be finished to start over it for the Pacific 
Coast. The ride across the Rockies on top of a stage coach will be among 
the most delightful experiences of your trip. 

We have space here only to make brief mention of a few of the strik- 
ing, beautiful and wonderful features of the journey across the continent 
by the Northern Pacific Road. You will see, first, the busy, trim cities 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis and the Falls of St. Anthony, where the 
Mississippi River turns the wheels of the largest flouring mills in the 
world. The big lumber mills in the pineries of northern Minnesota will 
be worth seeing, and also the Lake Park region of western Minnesota, 
where there are moré beautiful lakes, abounding in fish, than you can 
easily count. Further on comes the broad, rich plain of the Red River 
Valley, fast becoming an immense wheat field. Stop a day at Fargo or 
Moorhead, and a day at one of the bonanza farms. 

After passing Valley City, Casselton, Tower City and Jamestown, 
about 200 miles west of Fargo, you cross the Missouri River on the new 
Bismarck Bridge, near the young city named after the great German 
statesman, and traveling 200 miles more through green valleys, come to 
the famous Mauvaises Terres of the Little Missouri, now called Pyramid 
Park, a region of wonderful petrifactions, mountains of red terra cotta, 
burning coal seams baking the superimposed masses of blue clay, and 
strange and grotesque rock formations. 

Reaching the Yellowstone at Glendive, you journey up that lovely 





stream for 340 miles, past Miles City, Billings and other new towns te 
Livingston, where.you should leave the main line and make an excursion 
of about sixty miles to see the giant geysers, magnificent waterfalls and 
other wonders of the Yellowstone National Park. Returning, you will 
cross the first range of the Rockies at Bozeman, run north 100 miles te 
Helena, cross the main Divide, and then go down hill with the course of 
the streams all the way to the Pacific Coast. At Helena you should stop 
to see the neighboring gold mines, where the quartz rock is mined and 
crushed. Near Garrison, west of the Divide, you can see hydraulic min- 
ing on a largé scale. 

The wild cafion of Hell Gate River, the fertile valleys of the Bitter 
Root and the Missoula, the Flathead Indian camps on their reservation, 
the Jocko and Flathead Valleys, and the valley of Olark’s Fork hemmed in 
by lofty forest-covered mountains, will next invite your interest, Then 
comes Lake Pend d’Oreille, far more beautiful than Lake George ; then 
the impressive double falls of the Spokane River, and a day later all the 
varied and fascinating scenery of the mighty Columbia. 

At last comes the rich and pretty city of Portland, from whose streets 
you can see five magnificent snow peaks. Then you can go still further, 
and sce the deep blue waters of Puget Sound, mirroring the gigantic 
white forms of Mount Tacoma and Mount Baker, the great saw-mills, the 
neat towns nestling in the fir forests, and if you wish to journey so far, 
the handsome capital of British Columbia, Victoria, and the broad Strait 
of Juan de Fuca, from which rise the precipitous walls of the Olympian 
Mountain Range. 

- Do we need to say more? Yes, one word about the comforts of 
travel. Pullman cars run over the road, and civilized people live all along 
it. There are no deserts, no alkali plains, and no regions where a man 
and his purse are not safe at all times. 





G. K, BARNES, 


Generat Passencer Acent, Sr. Pavt. 


A. ROEDELHEIMER, General European Agent, 20 Water Street, Liverpool. 


H. HAUPT, 


Genera, Manacer, Sr. Pauw. 
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acca JOURNAL BEARINGS, 


LEAD- LINED, SELF-FITTING, 
Adopted by the Leading Railways of this Country and Canada. 


MANUFACTURED, SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY 


D. A. HOPKINS, Patentee, 


FOUNDRIES: 


113 Liberty Street, New York. 


JOReES ~- Ory; WwW. J. 





sa In the patent fight between “*Le Roy” and “D. A. Hopkins,” an emphatic decision in favor 
of “HOPKINS” was rendered January 3d, 1883. 





NEW YORK 


LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


ROME, N. Y. 


New York Office, 
384 PINE 


. March, '83-—cu. 


MH AMOTRE-AMDAAT PAD 


STREET. 





DIRECT WEEKLY LINE 


ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY, 


Carrying the United States, French and German Mails. 


Leave New York every Thursday and every Saturday | 


For PLYMOUTH (London), CHERBOURG (Paris), and HAMBURG. 


Returning, the Steamers leave HAMBURG every WEDNESDAY | 
| 


and every SUNDAY, via HAVRE, taking Passengers 
from SOUTHAMPTON and LONDON. 


Cc. B. RICHARD & CO, 


General Passenger Agents, 
61 BROADWAY, NHW YORK, 


Or to any of their Agents throughout the United 
States and Canada. 
Jan., ’83—cu. 


SUTTON & CO’S 


DISPATCH LINE 
FIRST-CLASS CLIPPER SHIPS, 


For San Francisco & Portland, Oregon, 
FROM 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA, 


This Line is composed of the finest and best clipper ships 
afloat, and sail every week or ten days, according to the season 
of the year. 

Po mm me from out of the city may consign their freight direct 

us shipping receipts by first mail, when their goods 
will 2 receive our best attention, @ commission. 
eal to die enepenied lines —_ ew York and 1 Philadelphia, we are 
inducements. Please address 





SUTTON & CO., 
82 South Street, New York, 
Or 147 So. Front Street, Philadelphia. 
JQHN ROSENFELD, 
Consignee in San Francisco. 


Musens. ALLEN & LEWIS, Portland, Oregon. 
Jan. '88—cu. 





‘STEEL RAILS. 


|/No. 74 WALL STREET, 


| Jan. ’83—cu. 








KEUFFEL & ESSER, 


127 FULTON & 42 ANN STREETS, NEW YORK. 


BETHLEHEM 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


INSTRUMENTS & MATERIAL 


GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, |. ROAD ENGINEERS 





All Goods Warranted. Send for Illustrated Price List. 


NEW YORK. | a 
‘eb., *83—Cu. 





THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 
Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 


> 
No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at 
all seasons of the year. Sayes forty per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the 
leading railroads has demonstrated. 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 


References furnished on application. 
‘ GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 


FRANKLIN, PA. 





CHAS. MILLER, Pres’t-and Gen’l aug. 





CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machin- 
ery Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 


Also, CHILLED FACED RAILROAD FROGS. 


OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. 


Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets, Cleveland, O. 
Merch, *83—cu. 








WASSON MAFUMAPTORONG COMA, PORTLAND LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. PORTLAND, MAINE. 
RAILWAY CARS, icaniant 


CAR WHEELS, &c. nice eae sia 
NEW YORK OFFICE, — iin a 
162 BROADWAY. 


162 BROADWAY. 


JAMES T. PATTEN, 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT, 


REPRESENTING THE 


Wasson Manuf’g Co. of Springfield, Mass., Railway Cars, &c.; Portland Cnaieiag of Portland, 
Maine, Locomotives. 





162 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Jan., "83—Cu. 








